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Antoine Pinay's experiment has had a limited success 


The French Economy: 
Has It Come Back? 


N 


By [rwin Ross 


HAT’S HAPPENED to the Fi. y 

Experiment? Last Man 
when it was launched, M. Antoine 
Pinay’s campaign to resuscitate the 
French economy got a rousing press 
send-off. Since then, the news from 
France has been dominated by more 
dramatic events—the controversies 
over Tunisia, the Saar, German re- 
armament. In the hubbub, there have 
been few reports on the progress of 
Pinay’s “voluntaristic” therapy. 

After nine months, M. Pinay’s ex- 
periment has confounded his detrac- 
tors without entirely satisfying his 
friends. His goals were impeccable: 
to end inflation, balance the budget 
without new taxes, increase private 
savings, encourage a more compe- 
titive and hence more efficient eco- 
nomy. What was novel and con- 
troversial was his approach. For 
state controls Pinay had all the cold 
contempt of the successful small busi- 
nessman; he placed his faith on moral 
suasion, on advertising, and on his 
personal capacity to restore the 
Frenchman’s confidence in the coun- 
try’s future. 

His first success was merely to 
survive. Many times, one group or 
another of his supporters have been 
restive, but Pinay whipped them into 
line by threatening to resign. Early 
in the game, his continued tenure 
was made possible when a group of 
IRWIN Ross, who has recently re- 
turned from a trip to France, is the 
author of Strategy for Liberals and 
has written for Commentary, Reader’s 
Digest, Pageant and other magazines. 


Gaullist deputies split off from their 
party to support him, and since then 
Pinay has shown amazing dexterity 
in keeping his coalition together. 

His second success has been in 
halting an inflation that had galloped 
ahead at an alarming pace since the 
outbreak of the Korean War. By Octo- 
ber, wholesale prices were 6 per cent 
lower and retail 2 per cent lower 
than they had been at the end of 
February. This was progress, though 
far less than Pinay’s colleagues had 
anticipated. Moreover, in the end 
a measure of compulsion had to be 
used, despite Pinay’s well-known an- 
tipathy toward dirigisme. 

At the outset of the experiment, 
Pinay had met with groups of man- 
ufacturers and tradesmen to get them 
to reduce prices voluntarily. A na- 
tionwide publicity campaign was 
launched to the same end. Results 
were spotty, although the steel com- 
panies reduced their prices and thus 
helped ease the path for other man- 
ufacturers. 

Other major reductions were made 
in coal, gas and electricity, agricultur- 
al implements and dairy products. 
Wheat was held to the same price as 
during the previous year—the first 
time that had happened in nearly two 
decades. Throughout this price battle, 
Pinay was vastly aided by a provi- 
dential drop in world prices and, 
ironically, by the slump in the textile 
business. 

By July, the cost-of-living index 
had fallen more than 5 points since 
February. In August, however, the 
index began to rise; if it went a few 


points higher, the sliding-wage-scale 
law, voted in June, would have re. 
quired an automatic increase in the 
minimum wage—with 
consequences which might have 
wrecked Pinay’s entire program. 
Thus, early in September, Pinay used 
his decree powers to roll prices back 
to their levels at the end of August. 
This was dirigisme with a vengeance, 
but it saved the situation—at least 
up to the moment of writing. As the 
London Economist shrewdly ob- 
served, France is one country where 
a sliding we scale has had a stabil- 
izing effect: The threat of its opera- 
tion acted to keep prices down. 

Other aspects of Pinay’s immediate 
program were more successful than 
his effort to lower prices substantially. 
He managed to operate the govern- 
mental machine without new taxes— 
a rare feat for a French premier, 
though the exploit involved cutting 
investment and reconstruction funds. 
The Government’s bend drive (with 
repayment guaranteed at a price 
pegged to the price of gold) induced 
previously distrustful Frenchmen to 
part with 195 billion francs—less 
than the Government hoped to gel, 
but more than its critics thought pos- 
sible. Moreover, the sight of a gov- 
ernment determined to save the franc 
had an inspiriting psychological ef- 
fect. The black-market rate was 
around 450 to the dollar when Pinay 
took over; by November, it was 
under 400. The threat of devalua- 
tion had been staved off. 

Despite these achievements. Pinay 
has hardly begun to solve France's 
basic economic problems. France is 
a country of startling contrasts: full 
employment; lush and very visible 
prosperity in the big towns; a reno 
vated capital plant (thanks to the 
Monnet Plan and Marshall aid); 4 
production level 20 per cent higher 
than 1929—and,’ at the same time, 
equally visible poverty among wide 
stretches of the population; a dismal 
housing shortage; and so low a level 
of purchasing power that the simplest 
products of an industrial society be- 
come unattainable for millions. 


inflationary 
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By this time, it has become a tru- 
ism that a more abundant standard 
of life is only possible if Fiance’s 
economy becomes efficient. 
Greater productivity—and an equit- 
able sharing of its fruits by way of 


more 


higher wages and lower prices—is 
the obvious salvation. But it is a 
dificult goal to attain. It means 
cracking the cartel organization that 
has long been a traditional feature 
of French economic life, converting 
businessmen generally to the idea 
that rigorous competition is not un- 
gentlemanly, and inspiring them to 
take risks. It also involves the prob- 
lem of making labor more mobile and 
more receptive to innovation. ECA 
and MSA have long beat the drums 
for increased productivity without 
achieving any startling results. The 
Pinay Government, beset with more 
immediate problems, has been able to 
do no more. Its one major achieve- 
ment in this area has been the formal 
dissolution of the steel cartel. This 
came about partly as a result of the 
passage of a law forbidding private 
price-fixing, partly in anticipation of 
the regulations of the Schuman Plan. 

As important as the drive for 
greater competition and productivity 
is the campaign to reform the dis- 
tribution setup. France is overloaded 
with retail outfits whose volume is 
necessarily so small that they must 
take a disproportionate markup; the 
wholesale establishment is vastly com- 


plicated and crowded with specula- 
tors who levy an unconscionable bur- 
den on the consuming public. The 
postwar inflation spawned a vast 
number of middlemen in all ranks, so 
that in 1949 in Frar e there was a 
commercial firm for every 40 inhabi- 
tants—as contrasted with one for 
every 80 in the United States. Exploi- 
tation of the consumer by the mid- 
dleman is roundly denounced on all 
sides, but, so far, the Pinay Govern- 
ment has undertaken no basic reform. 

Nor has it been able to do any- 
thing with the housing problem. The 
acute housing shortage is the most 
serious deficiency in the French stan- 
dard of living, and it also makes labor 
mobility—so necessary in a dynamic 
economy—just short of impossible. 
The immensity of the problem can 
easily be glimpsed: To compensate 
for war damage and the low rate of 
building in the interwar years, the 
French Government estimates that 
240,000 housing units a year must be 
built for 20 years. (The free trade- 
union federation, Force Ouvriére, 
puts the figure at 300,000.) From 
1945 to 1951, only 249,820 perma- 
nent housing units were built—little 
more than a single year’s supply. 
This year, less than 90,000 will be 
constructed. 

Pinay’s inability to cope with these 
basic ailments of the French economy 
has been due to two causes: the na- 
ture of his delicate Pariiamentary 





FRENCH DOCKWORKERS: IN SEVEN YEARS, THEY GOT ONE YEAR'S HOUSES 
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coalition, and the huge financial bur- 
den caused by the rearmament effort 
and the Indo-China war. 

Pinay’s Parliamentary opposition 
includes the Communists, the Social- 
ists and most of the Gaullists. This 
leaves him with a very slender base— 
the Catholic MRP, the Radical So- 
cialists, the dissident Gaullists and the 
small right-wing parties. The irony 
of Pinay’s position (he was not the 
first premier to suffer from it) is that 
most basic economic reforms—often 
of the most obvious nature—immedi- 
ately run athwart insuperable political 
obstacles. Reforming the distribution 
setup is a case in point. The con- 
servative groupings—on whose Par- 
liamentary support Pinay is in great 
part dependent—enroll the allegiance 
of most of France’s petits commer- 
gants. Thus, any reform that would 
thin the ranks of the distributors, 
to the mighty applause of the country 
as a whole, would be bitterly resisted 
by Pinay’s most ardent supporters. 
Such a measure might well topple his 
government. It will probably even 
prove impossible to readjust the 
taxes, first voted during the Popular 
Front period, which discriminate 
against department stores ar other 
large retail outfits and favo _x in- 
efficient small merchant. 

Pinay’s current efforts to reform 
the fiscal system have already caused 
a rebellious outbreak among his fol- 
lowers. The new tax laws proposed 
by the Government would result in 
tens of thousands of farmers being 
reached by the income tax for the 
first time in their lives. To workers 
and to the urban middle class, this 
would be a most agreeable develop- 
ment. But Pinay’s Peasant party sup- 
porters rebelled, and the Assembly’s 
finance committee voted down the 
reform when it was first presented. 

Immense political and social prob- 
lems also confront any effort to make 
the French economy more competi- 
tive. A vigorous anti-cartel policy 
would be far more difficult to prose- 
cute in France than in the United 
States. The traditions and ideology 
of the French businessman are far 
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FRANCE 


CONTINUED 


more hostile to competition than is 
the case in the U.S. Moreover, the 
Government would often be in the 
position of trying to prosecute a will- 
o’-the-wisp, for so inured are French 
businessmen to non-competitive con- 
duct that they often need no formal 
cartel organization. 

An obvious way to force efficiency 
would be a selective lowering of trade 
barriers. The result would be a re- 
duction of prices for French consum- 
ers as a whole, and many inefficient 
producers would soon be forced out 
of business. A healthy development, 
according to orthodox evonomics, but 
most disruptive socially. In a dyna- 
mic economy, the workers who would 





on the Indo-China war twice what 
she received in Marshall aid, and 
her NATO program, 
given her resources, is enormous. All 


rearmament 


this has involved economic sacrifices 
which France’s allies have been slow 
to appreciate. 

The cost of France’s military com- 
mitments means, very simply, that 
there is no possible way to increase 
the low-cost housing program to the 
extent needed. What has restrained 
the program the last few years has 
not been a shortage of materials, but 
primarily a budgetary inability to 
finance the program—which is based 
on low-interest loans to individuals 
or groups who put up as little as 10 


be as 


Pinay with NATO cuier MattHew Rincway—“France’s military burdens 


severely limit the Premier's freedom 


lose their jobs would soon find em- 
ployment elsewhere. Not so_ in 
France, where, even if jobs beckon 
in other parts of the country, hous- 
ing is generally unavailable. The pre- 
dictable result of such a policy, until 
a profound readjustment took place, 
is that more workers would live on 
the dole and vote Communist. 

Even if Pinay could overcome the 
political obstacles to a thoroughgoing 
economic renovation, France’s mili- 
tary burdens would severely limit his 
freedom of action. France has spent 


of action” in the domestic economy. 


per cent of the cost of construction. 
Similarly, France’s budgetary strin- 
gencies have meant a cutback in basic 
investment and reconstruction, with 
long-term effects that would be dele- 
terious. In short, so long as France’s 
military commitments remain at their 
present level, any government—even 
if freed of Pinay’s political restraints 
—would be severely limited in an 
effort to raise living conditions sub- 
stantially. And nobody concerned 
with the security of the West would 
propose that France make an exten- 


sive cut in her military obligations, 

It is an unhappy condition, for the 
French have endured abundant sacri- 
fices for eight years in order to re. 
pair war devastation and rebuild a 
sadly depleted industrial plant. The 
Monnet Plan has, on the whole, been 
a success; France’s postwar recovery 
has been remarkable; and the time 
had come when living conditions for 
the mass of people could have been 
significantly improved—but the Kor. 
ean War intervened. Today, mil- 
lions of Frenchmen still live four to 
a room; the average worker spends 
over 60 per cent of his income for 
food, and he is lucky to own more 
than one suit. 

Solutions in abundance have been 
proposed—all of them far harder to 
effect. If a good part of the Indo- 
China burden could be taken on by 
the United Nations, France would 
have considerably more economic 
leeway. If a Europe-wide market 
could be created—the ultimate hope 
of the Schuman _planners—France 
would be forced, despite endless out- 
cries, to make the necessary internal 
adjustments to lower costs and pro- 
mote competition. The mass-produc- 
tion age might at last flourish with- 
in her borders. 

As a rescue operation, the Pinay 
experiment has been a moderate suc- 
cess. Lacking a stable currency. eco- 
nomic reform is impossible. Those 
French businessmen have a point who 
argue that they would have been more 
competitive in the postwar years if 
it had not been possible to make more 
money by holding goods in anticipa- 
tion of an inflationary price rise. A 
general revival of confidence in the 
country’s future is necessary before 
any progress can be made. Pinay 
has brought a degree of stability, but 
it has been the stability of a tight- 
rope walker. This merely indicates 
the delicacy of the country’s balance 
—not how long it can last. 
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The East German girl had struggled hard 


and now she wanted 


Just a Pair of 


SHOES 


By Kendall Foss 


BERLIN 
HE DOORBELL RANG in the neat 
West Berlin apartment one au- 
tumn afternoon just as Martha was 
pouring coffee. Helmuth shuffled to 
the door, uncertain whether to be an- 
noyed at the interruption or pleased 
at a break in the monotony of a 
pensioned official’s routine. Since the 
children had grown up, the Kaffee- 
stunde had assumed increasing mean- 
ing. 

When he saw the caller, he was still 
not sure whether to be pleased or 
peeved. It was his cousin Hilda from 
Weimar in the Soviet Zone. True, it 
was almost a year since she had man- 
aged to visit West Berlin, but she 
had become so staunch an admirer of 
the puppet “people’s democracy” that 
a quarrel and a further family rift 
was more than likely. 

Martha, however, was delighted. 
As she set a third place and put some 
extra water on to boil, she began 
sorting out the arguments with which 
she wanted to overwhelm the East 
Zone branch of the family. 

She listened carefully while Hel- 
muth went through the list of rela- 
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tives, inquiring after their health and 
well-being. It seemed that Franz, an- 
other cousin, had lost about half his 
cattle, due to a temporary shortage 
in hoof-and-mouth disease injections. 
Young Georg had joined the Volks- 
polizei and was doing very well. 
Soon, he reported, the new contin- 
gents would be able to ward off the 
attack of the Western imperialists 
when it came; for the moment, of 
course, there was a difficulty in arm- 
ing the units, but word had been re- 
ceived from Moscow that a large 
supply of modern arms was on the 
way. And the saboteurs responsible 
for the delay in issuing boots to the 
recruits had been unmasked, so this 
problem, too, would soon be a thing 
of the past. By the way, speaking of 
boots, Lotte, Hilda’s daughter, needed 
shoes. Since her job was not in a key 
industry, it might take a while to 
get a permit to buy a pair in Weimar. 
Hilda thought she might pick up a 
pair in West Berlin. 

“Why, Hilda,” Martha interrupt- 
ed, “imperialist shoes, made of war- 
mongers’ leather, for the march to 
proletarian victory! Is that wise?” 

“In the People’s Republic, we con- 
centrate on first things first—defense 
and paying our just debt to the 
Soviet Union for the destruction Hit- 









ler wrought come before consumer’s 
goods,” Hilda stated flatly. “There’s 
no harm in taking advantage of 
Western planlessness until our own 
economy reaches full production. 
That is, if the exploiters have not 
put too high a price on their wares.” 

“A decent pair will cost about 50 
West marks,” Martha replied grimly, 
“and at the current rate of exchange 
that means over 200 East marks.” 
Vaguely, Martha knew that Soviet ex- 
ploitation of the Eastern Zone ex- 
plained the fall in value of the East 
mark, but she did not know how to 
explain this and decided to keep 
quiet. 

“My husband’s devotion to duty 
was recognized recently in a substan- 
tial increase in pay,” Hilda answered 
stifly. “And we don’t spend our 
money on consumer—I mean un- 
necessary I brought along 
enough. . . . Would you mind going 
with me? I’d rather not change the 
money myself.” 

The three of them put on their 
things and walked over to the Schloss 
Strasse, a ruin five years ago but 
now a bustling, neon-lit, wholly re- 
stored shopping center for West Ber- 





things. 
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SHOES CONTINUED 


lin. Hilda’s eyes stuck to the brightly- 
lighted shop windows and her feet 
moved slower and slower. Martha 
said nothing and Helmuth excused 
himself and went to change the 
money. They chose a store which ad- 
vertised a 10-per-cent discount to 
residents of East Berlin and the 
Soviet Zone and found what Hilda 
wanted for 42.75 marks, including 
the discount, or about $10 in all. 

“Now I have just one more little 
favor to ask,” Hilda said briskly as 
they emerged onto the street, “and 
then I must hurry to meet the man 
who is going to drive me back to 
Weimar. He has a truck and charges 
less than the railroad. Would you 
mind mailing the shoes to me, regis- 
tered? I’d rather not have them along 
at the border.” 

“All right,” Martha replied, “but 
I thought you said there was no harm 
in taking advantage of Western 
planlessness.” Hilda was too busy 
counting her change—7.25 of the 50 
marks Helmuth had bought for her— 
to notice. She gave the shoes to 
Helmuth and took her leave hur- 
riedly. It was almost six o’clock. 

“Look,” Martha said to her hus- 
band, “we might have known.” Hilda 
had dodged into a store before it 
closed. The window featured soaps, 
creams, pastes and powders. 

Two weeks later, two letters 
arrived, One was from Hilda: “.. . I 
know you did not fail to carry out 
the favor I requested, but I have 
seen no sign. .. .” The other was 
from the Main Post Office in the 
Soviet Sector of Berlin, announcing 
that a registered package containing 
a pair of shoes had been seized “as 
a violation of the regulations gov- 
erning internal German trade.” 

“Internal trade, indeed,” Martha 
grumbled as she sat down to write a 
carefully phrased letter to Hilda. 
“Haven't the East Zone authorities 
anything better to do than prevent 
their subjects from obtaining shoes?” 

Hilda herself, somewhat subdued, 
arrived a few days later. Mercifully, 
Martha did not twit her, but neither 
did she consent to accompany Hilda 


to the Soviet Sector to testify that 
the seized shoes had been a birthday 
gift. “I’m not afraid to walk into the 
Soviet Sector,” she explained, “but 
only a fool would enter a Govern- 
ment office there. Too many people 
from West Berlin have disappeared 
forever, even in post offices!” 

“And besides,” added Helmuth. 
his years of officialdom coming to the 
fore, “such testimony would be per- 
jury. The future of West Berlin is 
not so sure that one can risk a false 
statement to our ‘brothers’ in the 
East.” Hilda went off alone. 

At suppertime, she returned, ask: 
ing if she could spend the night. She 
had been to the Briiderstrasse, Broth- 
er Street, where postal cases affecting 
interzonal trade are decided, and had 
stood in line for hours. 

“Yes,” said Helmuth, “according 
to the papers, the West Berlin post 
office receives an average of 550 
seizure notices a day to distribute to 
West Berlin dispatchers of packages.” 

“But all I could find out,” Hilda 
said, “was that the case had been 
settled and that you would receive 
the verdict by mail.” 

It came the next morning: “In ac- 
cordance with §4, section 3, of the 
regulations governing internal Ger- 


man trade . . . and in accordance 


with §4 of the suppiementary regu. 
lations governing the inclusion of a 
declaration of contents . . . the below. 
described package has been seized 
without compensation on behalf of 
East Berlin. The decision is final, but 
does not preclude the possibility of 
court action against the offender.” 

“Notice,” said Martha drily, “that 
this is a printed form. Only the date 
and the word ‘shoes’ have been filled 
in. Evidently our ‘brothers’ in the 
Briiderstrasse are operating legalized 
theft on a substantial scale. And as 
for the threat of court action, they'll 
have to capture West Berlin first 
and, if they do that, a fine more or 
less will hardly matter.” 

Hilda sat looking at her empty 
hands for a while and then took her 
leave. No one said anything political. 
After she had gone, Martha said: 
“Those shoes are more eloquent than 
anything I had prepared to say—and 
couldn’t.” 

Helmuth had difficulty in articulat- 
ing his views. “I think,” he offered 
after a while, “that the 550 seizure 
notices each day indicate that there 
must be lots of people in the Soviet 
Zone who feel that they have been 
cheated. I don’t think the People’s 
Republic can count too strongly on 
Hilda any more.” 





DOUBLETHINK ON CONFESSIONS 


D. N. Pritt in the Daily Worker, November 24, page 2: “The principal wit- 
ness against the Rosenbergs was David Greenglass. There were an unusually 
large number of reasons for mistrusting his evidence. To begin with, he had 
pleaded guilty to the conspiracy for which the Rosenbergs were being tried, 
but had not yet been brought up for sentence; thus, he might hope, and he 
expressly said that he did hope, to obtain some advantage for himself as 4 
result of giving evidence against the Rosenbergs. . . . He thus fell into the 
class of ‘accomplice’ witnesses. . . . Such witnesses are universally regarded 
as highly unreliable, not merely because they are self-confessed criminals, and 
are betraying their associates, but far more because it is dangerously easy 
for them to implicate falsely . . . one who in fact took no part in the crime. 
- - - It is my considered professional opinion that a conviction based upon 
such evidence from such sources, without independent corroboretion, cannot 
be regarded as reliable. .. .”’ 

Daily Worker, same day, page 1: ‘The man who betrayed the Czech Com- 
munist anti-Nazi hero, Julius Fucik, to the Nazi Gestapo, confessed yesterday 
at the trial being held in Prague. . . . He is Joseph Frank, former Deputy 
Secretary General of the Czech Communist party. Frank told the court that he 
had become a Gestapo agent in the Buchenwald concentration camp. . : - 
Other defendants in this trial have revealed how they used the cloak of 
Zionist organizations to act as spies for the West’s ‘Project X.’ ”’ 
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T HAS OFTEN been remarked that 

free speech is freest in the realm 
of books. Other forms of communi- 
cation—newspapers, magazines, lec- 
ture platform, pulpit, radio and tele- 
vision—may be more or less exclusive 
or partisan. But in the book-publish- 
ing field, practically any fellow with 
any sort of opinion can have his say. 
That is, of course, if he can write 
well enough so that a few thousand 
people will buy what he writes. 

Tamiment is a strictly business 
Its board 
runs a summer camp to make money. 
It is a gorgeous place on a lake in 
the Pocono Mountains of Pennsyl- 
vania. Nothing has been omitted that 
will help the customers have a good 
time. It looks prosperous. It is pros- 
perous. When you go there for a 
vacation, you take for granted that 
the stockholders happily stash away 
a nice harvest of profits. 

But here comes the surprise: There 
are no stockholders. The American 
“capitalist” system has some queer 
quirks. One of them comes to view 
in the operations of this camp. It 
is run like any good business concern. 
It regularly makes a profit. But the 
profits do not go to the owners. They 
go to the enrichment of human life. 

To dispose of this money in the 
most rewarding ways, the board of 
directors has set up the Tamiment 
Institute. The directors of this in- 
stitute select projects which, in their 
opinion, will yield the greatest results 
in terms of human progress, human 
Civilization. As they put it, their ob- 
ject is “to further the ideals of free 
culture, with emphasis upon those 


institution. of directors 
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The Tamiment 


Book Awards 


concepts—among them the freedom 
to create and to inquire—which pro- 
vide the inner strength needed by 
man to surmount these times of 
trouble.” They have in mind, es- 
pecially, “the determination to resist 
totalitarian conformity in any guise, 
and the confidence and imagination to 
build a world in which freedom is the 
only ‘dictator.’ ” 

To work toward these fine ends, 
the Institute has inaugurated various 
projects. For many years, they have 
conducted conferences at 
Tamiment. They have also conducted 
essay contests for college students. 
And, taking note of the importance 
of books in the struggle for free 
thought and expression, they have, for 
the past three years, given awards to 
American books which have, in their 
opinion, stood most clearly against 
dictatorship and for freedom. The 
first volume so honored was Rupert 
Hughes’s The Giant Awakes, a novel 
based on the life of Samuel Gompers. 
Last year, they chose a volume which 
symbolized the upward struggle of 
the American Negro, Ethel Waters’s 
His Eye Is on the Sparrow. 

For the year 1952, two awards 
have been given. At the Waldorf- 
Astoria luncheon, where the ceremony 
took place, the chairman, Louis Wald- 
man, explained that both books so 
exactly suited the ideals of the In- 
stitute that neither one could be over- 
looked. There were both general and 
special reasons why Merlo J. Pusey’s 
biography of Charles Evans Hughes 
should be given this distinction. And 
Whittaker Chambers’s autobiography, 
Witness, because it tells the story of 
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one man’s heroic fight against Com- 
munism, simply had to be included. 
So scrolls of recognition and checks 
went to both authors. 

Charles Evans Hughes is a man 
who has never received the recogni- 
tion which he deserved. Mr. Wald- 
man drew attention to the fact that, 
in 1920, Mr. Hughes went to Al- 
bany as chairman of a committee 
representing the New York Bar As- 
sociation to protest against the ejec- 
tion from the State Assembly of five 
Socialist Assemblymen. Four of the 
latter were present at the ceremonial 
luncheon. “When Hughes lashed out 
against the disgraceful action of his 
own party,” said Mr. Waldman, one 
of the men Hughes defended, “he 
incurred the bitter enmity of the Re- 
publican state machine and lost their 
crucial support in the Presidential 
nominating convention in Chicago. 

. By his courage, he lost the 
nomination.” The presentation to Mr. 
Pusey was made by Justice Bernard 
Botein. 

The award to Whittaker Chambers 
was given by Dr. George N. Shuster, 
President of Hunter College. He com- 
pared Witness with Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin. They were both, he said, 
earthquakes which “shook American 
complacency and made it possible to 
build new edifices of thought where 
old ones had stood.” Mr. Chambers 
had been laid low by a heart attack 
some days before the presentation and 
therefore was unable to attend. 
An old friend and former colleague 
on Time magazine, John Chamber- 
lain, received the scroll on his behalf. 

At the end of the program, the 
chairman recalled that Professor Sid- 
ney Hook had written a brilliant re- 
view of Witness for the New York 
Times, and called on him for ex- 
temporaneous remarks. In a short 
but pointed address, the professor 
declared that, no matter how much 
he appreciated the religious feeling 
of Witness, he did not agree with its 
author’s opinion that opposition to 
Communism must be the monopoly 
of the religious. Rationalists, he said, 
should be allowed to get into the fight. 





WILL THERE BE ,,...... 


A distinguished economist says our prosperity will continue 


HE MAIN SOURCE of the widespread feeling of in- 
eon in the economic outlook is probably the 
political position of the United States. I do not speak of 
the uncertain future of the two political parties—the 
elections have hardly affected the business outlook. Our 
position is uncertain in the most important, most vital 
question of war and peace. In 1943-44, everything was 
clear: The United States was engaged in an all-out war 
and had a war economy. It was clear likewise in 1945-46, 
when we envisaged a long spell of undisturbed peace and 
were demobilizing our armed forces and industry, junk- 
ing our military equipment, repealing wartime controls, 
and rebuilding a free economy. But how should we de- 
scribe the present conditions? The United States has on 
its hands a bloody and expensive war far away from its 
borders, but tries to conduct it as a limited operation and 
at the same time arm itself and its friends in anticipation 
of another unlimited and total war. Our military policy 
is determined by this other war, which can break out at 
any time but can also remain a remote danger in the 
coming years. The last report of the Council of Economic 
Advisers to the President describes the international sit- 
uation as “ambiguous” and points out that this ambiguity 
has determined our defense program. 

In fact, the ambiguity in the war-or-peace problem 
explains many features of our present economic and 
political position. We are living in the twilight between 
peace—which strangely includes Korea—and war—the 
other war, with all its horrors. Before the momentum of 





W. S. Woytinsky predicted here in 1943 that there would 
be no postwar runaway inflation and in 1949 that local 
economic setbacks at the time did not portend nation- 
wide depression. Dr. Woytinsky has been for several 
years at Johns Hopkins University, working on a 
monumental project for the Twentieth Century Fund, 
entitled America in the Changing World: Survey of 
Economic and Political Trends. During the war, Dr. 
Woytinsky worked on long-range estimates of social- 
security costs for the Federal Security Administration. 
He is the author of The World in Figures, a seven-vol- 
ume encyclopedia of statistics; Labor in the United 
States, Social Consequences of Economic Depression 
and other volumes. His forecasts have also appeared 
in authoritative financial and economic journals. 





the postwar expansion was exhausted, we entered into a 
limited war economy which is actually a prewar econ- 
omy. Obviously, this type of economy cannot last long. 
It is bound to change in one direction or another, and 
this is the source of instability in the economic situation. 
In order to appraise the extent of this instability, we 
must visualize what limited war and the armament pro- 
gram have done to employment, production and real in- 
come in this country: 

1. The immediate effect of the “ambiguous” military 
situation has been the growth of Government expendi- 
tures, which changed as follows (in billions of dollars): 


1942 $ 64.0 1947 $ 44.0 
1943 93.4 1948 51.6 
1944 103.1 1949 59.9 
1945 93.0 1950 61.3 
1946 47.1 1951 79.5 


In the first quarter of 1952, Government expenditures 
(on an annual basis) were close to $91 billion: in the 
second quarter, they reached $96 billion. Defense ex- 
penditures skyrocketed from $12 billion in 1947 to $50.5 
billion in the second quarter of 1952. 

2. Government receipts have reached an all-time peak, 
far above the 1943-44 level. They were (in billions of 
dollars) as follows: 


1942 $ 32.9 1947 $ 57.8 
1943 49.5 1948 59.8 
1944 51.8 1949 57.0 
1945 53.7 1950 69.8 
1946 51.7 1951 86.8 


In the second quarter of 1952, Government receipts 
amounted to $91 billion (on an annual basis); by the 
end of the year, they will be close to $100 billion. The 
increase in yield of taxes was due, in part, to the rise in 
prices. But its main source was in our fiscal policy. The 
nation was faced by the choice between high taxes and 
financing the defense program by loans. The latter meth- 
od would lead us back to a war economy, with a ubiqui- 
tous price control and, eventually, rationing. The Admin- 
istration and Congress chose the policy of high taxes, 
leaving deficit financing in reserve for the event of a 
total war. It is hardly possible to deny that this decision 
was in accordance with the ambiguous military situation. 

3. Despite this system of financing the limited war 
effort, prices went up. In six months after the outbreak 
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CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL PLANT: NO MAJOR ECONOMIC SETBACK RESULTED FROM THE $4-BILLION STRIKE LOSS 


in Korea, wholesale prices increased 12 per cent, con- 
sumer prices 6 per cent, and prices of sensitive raw 
materials 40 per cent. Later, raw materials and other 
wholesale prices went down, but consumer prices con- 
tinued to inch up. In all, in the third year of the Korean 
War, both wholesale and retail prices were some 10 per 
cent higher than at mid-year, 1950. Whether this was an 
“inflation” or not, it added to the confusion. Full employ- 
ment and a high level of industrial production seem to 
indicate the status of prosperity, but taxes and prices are 
higher than in the darkest days of World War II and 
what real purchasing power is left to the consumer is 
less than he would have expected in prosperous days. 

4. Real per capita income, after taxes and expressed 
in dollars at 1951 prices, averaged $1,487 in 1944, de- 
clined to $1,349 in 1947, and began to increase steadily 
from this low point. Its rise was interrupted in 1949, re- 
sumed in 1950 before the beginning of the Korean War, 
and was stopped by the war. In the middle of 1952, per 
capita income after taxes was close to $1,450 at 1951 
prices, practically the same as at the beginning of the 
invasion of South Korea by the Reds. 


TAXES ABSORB INCOME RISE 


Thus, the increase in production and national income 
since the outbreak of the war in the Far East has been 
completely absorbed by our military requirements. Cur- 
rent per capita real income would have been some 10 
or 15 per cent higher were it not for high taxes. 

Such being the impact of the military situation on our 
economic system, we can ascertain the extent of the 
element of instability it implies. 

The United States currently spends more than $4 
billion a month on national security and will spend $4.5 
billion a month in the second half of 1953. The expenses 
will continue on this level,a year or more and gradually 
decline thereafter. Such are the announced plans of the 
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Government. A deterioration in the international situa- 
tion, however, could necessitate an acceleration and ex- 
pansion of the program, while a truce in Korea, an 
improvement in our relations with the Kremlin or a tide 
of optimism could bring a relaxation in our defense effort 
and a corresponding reduction in military outlays. 

Such a program can affect our economic outlook in two 
ways. On the one hand, it can be considered as a prop 
supporting high employment and a high level of economic 
activity. On the other hand, the possibility of a sudden 
reduction in defense expenditures can be regarded as a 
threat to our prosperity. Let us examine both arguments 
more closely. 

Of the $54 billion—as anticipated at the peak of the 
program—some $10 billion will be spent on remunera- 
tion of military personnel, the rest on purchases of all 
kinds of goods and materials. Some materials will be 
purchased abroad, but the lion’s share of orders will go 
to domestic producers. These orders may represent 
approximately 4 to 5 million man-years of work, An 
additional 3.5 to 4 million men will be directly em- 
ployed in the armed forces. Thus, the national security 
program, at its full expansion, will employ, directly or 
indirectly, some 8-9 million persons or 13-15 per cent 
of the total labor force. Current employment under the 
defense program, including the armed forces, is some- 
what less, probably 7-8 million. In order to observe the 
proper perspective, one should note that the correspond- 
ing figure in 1943-45 was close to 30 million. 

Starting from the size of military employment, we can 
estimate the implications of the expansion of the defense 
program (from now to the latter part of next year), its 
leveling off, its contraction and its discontinuance. 

From now to the latter part of 1953, the demand of the 
defense program for labor will increase by approximately 
one million men. This will not cut down unemployment, 
since there is practically no unemployment in the country, 
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DEPRESSION connmvz 


but will be met in part by absorption of the annual in- 
crement of the labor force and in part by a transfer of 
workers from peacetime industries to munitions factories. 

The anticipated leveling off of defense expenditures in 
1954 would mean that, in the coming years, there will be 
some labor force reserves for expansion of peacetime in- 
dustries. It is difficult to visualize how the diminished 
pressure of the defense program on the civilian labor 
market would create economic dislocations and a depres- 
sion. 

A sudden drastic reduction in, or repeal of, the defense 
program could have a more serious impact. The immedi- 
ate result will be that 6-7 million persons will be either 
released from the armed forces or lose their present jobs. 
Some of them will probably return to college, but most, 
probably 5-6 million in round numbers, will seek jobs in 
peacetime industries. The question arises whether they 
will have a chance of finding such jobs in a reasonably 
short time. The answer depends on what the Govern- 
ment will do with $40-45 billion of its former defense 
budget set free by the end of the war in Korea and halt- 
ing of the armament program. Part of this amount will 
probably be used for productive purposes and the rest 
returned to the private sector of the national economy by 
a reduction in taxes. 


URGENT PROJECTS OVERDUE 


The nation needs $40 billion or more for moderniza- 
tion of its highways; many billions for the expansion of 
our school system to accommodate the increased number 
of children, for development of water resources, for re- 
building of cities in accordance with modern standards. 
The question is not one of creating jobs for the unem- 
ployed. The question is rather of using the available 
labor force and raw materials to complete urgently need- 
ed projects, some of them long overdue and delayed, first 
by World War II, then by the shortage of labor, and 
more recently because of the military situation. 

From the purely economic point of view, it is not very 
important whether the projects will be controlled by the 
Federal Government or by state and local authorities. The 
essential point is that at least a part of the nation’s finan- 
cial resources released by the cut in military expendi- 
tures would be diverted to productive purposes. The by- 
product of this measure would be that workers sepa- 
rated from defense jobs were absorbed by the expanding 
civilian sector of the economy. 

Much more important, however, will be the increase in 
civilian purchasing power which will result from a drastic 
reduction in taxes. If military expenditures are cut by 
$40-45 billion (on an annual basis), such will be the 
amount to be distributed between civilian public works 
and millions of individual taxpayers who are, at the same 
time, consumers and investors. 

There is little doubt that consumers will know what to 
do with the additional funds left at their disposal as a 
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result of a cut in taxes. As in 1945-46, the nation has a 
tremendous pent-up demand for all kinds of goods, for 
things which consumers “could not afford” with the dis- 
posable income left them after taxes. The demand sup- 
ported by purchasing power calls for expansion of pro- 
duction. Expansion of production calls for investment 
in new production facilities. Money which will not be 
spent directly on consumer goods will find its way into 
capital formation. 

The liquidation of the defense program would mean re- 
orientation of economic activities and a brief spell of 
hesitation, but by no means a contraction in the total 
volume of employment and production, The problem 
will be of the same nature as the demobilization after 
World War II, but on a much smaller scale. The last de- 
mobilization—in the sense of complete reorientation of 
our economy and readjustment of men released from 
the armed forces—took two years, and at no time did un- 
employment rise to 3 million in the period of readjust- 
ment. The liquidation of the present defense and re- 
armament program would take much less time and cause 
much less frictional unemployment. 

A similar analysis of the possible impact of a consid- 
erable increase in our defense program—a _ hypothesis 
which is not less realistic than the assumption of the dis- 
continuation of armament plans—leads to similar con- 
clusions. The national product can be increased only by 
a heroic effort, under the pressure of an emergency ac- 
cepted and recognized by the nation. Apart from this, 
there can be only a redistribution of the product between 
the civilian and military sectors of the national economy, 
with unavoidable minor losses in the process of reorient- 
ing production. Whatever goes to the military sector is 
taken from civilian consumption and capital formation. 
Whatever is released from the military sector returns to 
the civilian. 

The economic system working at full capacity is amaz- 
ingly flexible and can absorb shocks which would be 
extremely dangerous under conditions of activities on a 
lower level. The recent steel strike has inflicted on the 
nation losses estimated at $4 billion. According to the 
“theory of multiplier,” this would be enough to cause a 
major economic setback. Nothing of this kind has hap- 
pened, however. As far as general business conditions 
are concerned, the adverse effect of the strike ceased 
when the iron and steel workers returned to their jobs. 

We have experienced in recent years strong fluctuations 
in exports, volume of investments, taxes. The story has 
always been the same: Losses in one sector are com- 
pensated by gains in another. 

The momentum came, not from outside, not from war, 
rearmament and public spending, but from the economic 
system itself, from the economic genius of the nation. It 
has not been exhausted or weakened and is unlikely to be 
checked by changes in our ambiguous military and po- 
litical situation. 
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This is a condensation of the state- 
ment made by the Korean Ambassa- 
dor to the United States to the UN 
Political Committee on November 
20. For comment, see editorial page. 





DO NOT DOUBT for a moment that 
it is purely good will and a gen- 
uine wish for peace which have 
actuated the Indian Delegation to 
make the proposal now being dis- 
cussed. With equal lack of reserva- 
tion, I wish to state plainly and 
emphatically that, in our opinion, 
the resolution is misguided in its 
premises and is utterly unworkable 
as the means for bringing about its 
lesired results. 

It is misguided in its basic prem- 
ses primarily because it supposes 
hat a truce is the means of achiev- 
ng the UN objectives in Korea. 

It also is mistaken because it treats 
he aggressors as representing a 
egally acceptable position which 
‘titles them to all privileges in the 
‘onclusion of hostilities which have 
wen deemed by the free world to be 
fin against humanity. 

It further incorrectly assumes that 
he way to deal with the aggressors 
8 to concede them specific advan- 
ges at the expense of the position 
if the free world; the “compensa- 
ion” to the free world in this “com- 
jtomise” agreement is the recogni- 
on of “principles” the content of 
vhich has been demonstrated to be 
mpossible of agreement in this very 
ody. 

If these mistaken premises were 
‘ot damning enough, the resolution 
completely unrealistic as the means 
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for bringing about the desired re- 
sults. 

Can it be supposed that a commis- 
sion made up of two neutral coun- 
tries and two Soviet satellites will 
exercise a purely neutral role, even 
with the guiding hand of an umpire? 
Is it to be supposed that, without 
supervision, the Communist prison- 
ers of war will leave non-Communist 
prisoners unmolested? Must I remind 
this body of the experiences of the 
past, when the prisoners of war were, 
indeed, under the ostensible control 
of the United Nations Command? 

They installed radio sets in all the 
POW camps and took orders from 
the Communists beyond the Thirty- 
eighth Parallel. . . . They hoisted the 
hammer and sickle on top of almost 
every prisoners’ tent. They held 
Communist-style mass drills within 
their camps . . . [and] instituted so- 
called “people’s trials,” by which 
hundreds of non-Communist prison- 
ers were sentenced to death and ac- 
cordingly secretly executed. The exact 
number of the victims is not known, 
for in many cases no vestige of their 
dead bodies is to be traced... . 

It was indeed lucky that the United 
Nations Command in charge of the 
Koje Island prisoner-of-war camps 
took steps in the nick of time to sub- 
divide the unmanageable, weapon- 
bristling camps into smaller ones, 
as the only means of making the fan- 
atical Communists part with their 
weapons. You all know that the 
commander in charge of the POW 
camps on Koje was once kidnaped 
into one of the camps and kept cap- 
tive for days, subjected to all man- 
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HOW KOREA VIEWS 
THE INDIAN PROPOSAL 


Its premises are unrealistic and its methods are dangerously unworkable 


ner of humiliation and finally forced 
to accept the dictated terms of the 
Communists. . . . 

I cannot bring myself to believe 
that a “neutral” commission could 
exercise a better control over the re- 
leased Communist prisoners of war 
through persuasion than could the 
United Nations Command, which 
was endowed with full authority and 
armed with all possible coercive 
means. Nor could anyone with any 
practical sense think it feasible that 
an unarmed neutral commission be 
set up to bring a satisfactory solu- 
tion to more than 100,000 Commu- 
nist-swayed prisoners of war in a 
neutral zone, a zone devoid of any 
means of curbing Communist vio- 
lence. It is easy to see that such a 
commission would find it impossible 
to save their own necks unless they 
were prepared to take the Commu- 
nist dictates or were already sympa- 
thetic to the inevitable actions of the 
Communist POWs. 

The conclusion is patent: The reso- 
lution underwrites the forced return 
of thousands of prisoners, to whom it 
seeks to promise freedom. 

What is to be the disposition of 
those prisoners who refuse to be re- 
patriated? One can only assume that 
they will have to remain in custody 
with neither guarantee of their ulti- 
mate freedom nor assurances of their 
protection during their continued en- 
forced captivity. It is, in short, forced 
detention. 

Finally, who is to guarantee the 
disposition of a!/ the prisoners of war, 
when this resolution fails to provide 
any means ior their accounting? 
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Radio Writers Off the Beam 


Anti-Communist faction in Radio Writers’ Guild is defeated again 


despite Senate testimony naming party members among union leadership 


| AST MONTH, a dissident group 


in a small union took a licking 
in the union’s annual elections. The 
union: Radio Writers Guild. The 
group: “We the Undersigned,” an 
anti-Communist caucus. 

There’s nothing newsworthy about 
an anti-administration group within 
a union losing an _ election—even 
when that group calls itself anti-Com- 
munist. But in the context of 1952— 
from Korea to the CIO houseclean- 
ing—the RWG vote deserves inspec- 
tion. 

By a 214-to-1 margin, Guild mem- 
bers decided to endorse persons who 
have, on more than one occasion, op- 
posed resolutions condemning world 
Communism and who continue insist- 
ing that Communism is an irrelevant 
issue in a radio writers’ union. This 
union is a component of the Authors 
League of America, Inc., as are the 


Dramatists, Authors and Screen 


Writers Guilds. RWG has a national 
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ED DMYTRYK (left) TESTIFIED THAT SAM MOORE WAS A COMMUNIST 
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In this journal’s three decades of struggle for a proud, free trade unionism, 
we have had to fight three enemies of labor—backward bosses, racketeers 
and Communists. Although labor’s unprecedented strides have weakened the 
power of all three, we will continue to expose any inroads they make as they 
appear. The accompanying article describes a situation which can, at best, 
be called deplorable. The authors of this report are veteran radio writers with 
long records of devotion to (a) free trade unionism, (b) humane causes 


generally, (c) the 


fight against Fascist and Communist 


totalitarianism. 





membership of about 1,100 and rep- 
resents the writers of most of the 
news, documentary, dramatic and 
comedy material on the air over the 
four major networks. RWG members 
operate under industry-wide agree- 
ments with broadcast employers; to 
work in network radio, writers must 
belong to RWG; many also now 
write for television, though that field 
is not yet organized, 


“We the Undersigned” (WTU) 


had been decisively defeated in 1950 
and 1951, but most of the caucus 
members were shocked at last month’s 
result. This article is an examination 





by two supporters of “We the Under. 
signed” into some of the reasons for 
this seeming paradox of a union 
membership preponderantly  anti- 
Communist failing to elect an anti- 
Communist administration. 


KOREA FIRST TEST 


First, the background: Until 
August 1950, most RWG members 
gave little thought to Communism in 
the union. The word was rarely men- 
tioned at meetings and, if it was, it 
evoked a tangible atmosphere of 
pious horror. But that August, Wel- 
bourn Kelley, veteran union officer 
and councilman, proposed in council 
a resolution backing the U.S. in the 
then three-month-old Korean wat. 
The cat popped out of the bag with 
a most unpious scream. A majority 
of the council opposed the resolution 
—similar to those adopted by hur 
dreds of other unions—at which 
point Kelley and Daisy Amoury te 
signed from the council and took 
their case to the membership. The 
reason given by the RWG adminis 
tration for killing Kelley’s resolution 
—or any variant thereof—was that it 
was “political.” 

The resignations of Kelley and 
Amoury were very shortly fol 
lowed by that of Erik Barnouw, long 
a devoted RWG worker, and the for 
mation of the “We the Undersigned’ 
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caucus. Anti-Communist candidates 
were nominated and the mimeo 
machines oiled. RWG members began 
to learn of the jungle war that had 
seethed under cover for years be- 
tween anti-Communists and others 
who could never be described as 
Stalin-haters, 

Members also heard how the lead- 
ership group had opposed certifica- 
tion of the union under Taft-Hartley 
—even though that might have meant 
losing the then-pending industry-wide 
contract which was the sole reason 
for RWG’s existence. The suspicion 
grew that while many persons might 
oppose Taft-Hartley for many rea- 
sons, the reason here was a reluct- 
ance on the part of some Guildsmen 
to sign the required non-Communist 
oath. 

In spite of these emerging facts, 
the leadership group asserted its 
claim to be self-sacrificing devotees 
of “labor” and, in the election of 
1950, “We the Undersigned” candi- 
dates were soundly defeated. In 1951, 
though the fight was milder, the re- 
sult was almost the same, though, by 
a quirk, David Driscoll of the anti- 
Communist slate squeaked in as an 
alternate councilman, and Erik Bar- 
nouw as RWG delegate to the parent 
Authors League Council. 


DEFEND ALL ACCUSED 


Meanwhile, the leadership group, 
proclaiming itself “liberal,” still re- 
fused to oppose Communism and 
openly and uncritically defended any- 
body who might be charged with 
Communism. 

For example, in early 1951, Sam 
Moore, past national president, past 
Western-region vice president and an 
Eastern councilman at the time, was 
named as a Communist by screen 
director Edward Dmytryk before the 
House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee. On the stand, Moore was 
shown a Communist party card bear- 
ing a signature allegedly his, but took 
tefuge in the Fifth Amendment; he 
did likewise on other questions bear- 
ing on Communist activity (Commu- 
nist Infiltration of Hollywood Motion 
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Picture Industry, Part 2, HUAAC). 
On returning to New York from his 
committee appearance, Moore got 
star billing at an RWG membership 
meeting. Since then, Moore has been 
named as a Communist by two other 
ex-Communists, Owen Vinson and 
Paul Marion. 

After the Moore incident, the RWG 
leadership adopted a policy promis- 
ing to “defend, not judge” any mem- 
bers in trouble over Communism—a 
plain attempt to paralyze the judg- 
ment of individual cases, hardly an 
acceptable premise in a nation built 
on the concept of free, individual 
opinion and responsibility. 

Partly as a result of that policy, 
which was adopted at a small mem- 
bership meeting, most of the RWG 
members in Chicago quit RWG for 


another union. 


SCABBING, TOO 


Other disturbing activities of RWG 
leadership included the support of 
scabbing and strikebreaking against 
the Screen Writers Guild in its strike 
against TV film producers (the 
Screen Writers routed its Communist 
element five years ago), as well as 
efforts to take RWG out of the 
Authors League and form a dual 
union, Television Writers of Amer- 
ica. 

The history of the anti-Communist 
minority since its first meeting is in 
the now classic tradition of liberal 
and conservative opposition in taint- 
ed organizations. First, strong ex- 
pressions of horror, resolution and 
fight. Second, the disappearance of 
most of the caucus members after 
vocal and even financial expressions. 
Third, two months of feverish activ- 
ity by a handful. Fourth, defeat at 
the polls. Fifth, ten months later, re- 
peat the whole process. That’s how 
three elections in RWG have been 
lost. The why’s are more difficult. 

The first two elections—1950 and 
1951—-were marked by pussyfooting 
on both sides. WTU included writers 
of every possible political philosophy 
above pro-Communist, ranging from 
those who considered McCarthy a 


solid citizen to those far left of THE 
New Leaver. Their only amalgam 
was anti-Communism in RWG. Cam- 
paign literature in those two cam- 
paigns spoke vaguely of the dangers 
of Communism to America and to 
unions. No persons were named— 
except the candidates—and all WTU 
said was: Don’t vote for them. This 
appeal wasn’t enough, 


COMMITTEE PROBE ~\' 


After the 1951 election, WTU de- 
materialized as usual. It held but one 
meeting between October 1951 and 
September 1952. In fact, the first 
meeting this year was called to con- 
sider dissolution of the group. That 
meeting was held shortly after pub- 
lication of hearings by the Senate 
Subcommittee on Internal Security 
at which five members of RWG had 
testified (Subversive Infiltration of 
Radio, Television and the Entertain- 
ment Industry, Part 1, Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee). The witnesses in- 
cluded three “friendlies”: Ruth 
Adams Knight, Welbourn Kelley and 
one of the writers of this report (Mil- 
ton), all under subpoena. They told 
of penetration and control of RWG 
by a discernible group pursuing 
policies helpful to the Communist 
conspiracy, going back to 1943. 
There were also two “unfriendly” 
witnesses. Peter Lyon and Millard 
Lampell, both of whom retreated far 
behind the Fifth Amendment on 
every question bearing on Commu- 
nism and CP-ordered infiltration of 
RWG. Said the Senate Subcommittee 
in publishing the report: 


“Although a large majority of 
the membership of the Radio 
Writers Guild is anti-Communist, 
the Council of the Guild, which is 
the governing body, is controlled 
by the pro-Communist faction.” 


A fresh mandate was sought by 
WTU from those willing to appear 
publicly as anti-Communists and the 
1952 RWG campaign started, this 
time wide open. We the Under- 
signed’s literature now minced no 
words. Names of persons who had 
been named as Communists in sworn 
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RADIO CONTINUED 


testimony (15), the Fifth Amend- 
ment group (4), and those with 
records of activity in front organiza- 
tions, were published to the member- 
ship. 

Some of the anti-Communists ac- 
cepted the new tactics with glee; 
others did so reluctantly and only 
after much soul-searching. The RWG 
leadership reacted violently. Some 
honest liberals were scandalized. Re- 
sult: the worst defeat yet for the anti- 
Communist group. And _thirty-odd 
of us are now defendants in two libel 
suits brought by the new national 
president, Hector Chevigny, and the 
new Eastern Vice President, Philo 
Higley. each for $100,000. 


THE KEY QUESTIONS 


This campaign and its results raise 
two questions: 

1. What right does a union mem- 
ber have to remind fellow-members 
that candidates for union office have 
public records of connection with 
Communism? 

2. Assuming. as we must, that 
most members of RWG are in fact 
anti-Communist, why do they sup- 
port an administration which is not 
anti-Communist ? 

According to the soul-searching 
member of WTU, the right to name 
names is his as a citizen and as a 
good union man. He knows that 
Communism is his enemy as a free 
man and creative writer, and that 
Communist domination of a union 
is contrary to everything free trade 
unionism represents. Further, he has 
to name names because the member- 
ship gave little credence to the gen- 
eral statements issued formerly. In 
fact, not only more militant anti- 
Communists, but also the RWG lead- 
ership, insisted on “proof.” Finally, 
since the media of mass communica- 
tions have top priority in the Com- 
munist conspiracy, the problem be- 
comes more urgent each day. Recent 
Communist party directives repeat 
long-standing instructions to use all 
cultural media in the service of the 
“line.” 

The second question is tougher: 
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Why did the majority of RWG mem- 
bers voting support the administra- 
tion slate? It might be because of 
WTU’s poor group record of union 
activity in the past two years. Many 
of them have served as officers, 
councilmen, committeemen, but not 
recently. Most gave up in disgust; 
others who tried again felt so un- 
comfortable they bowed out. Since 
then, they’ve generally refused to 
support the administration or to be 
used as fig-leaves. (What? RWG 
Communist? Why, there’s So-and-so 
such-and-such a 


right on com- 
mittee! ) 
This is not good politics. It is 


even doubtful unionism. Its only ex- 
cuse is that it is human. The end 
result, however, was that the admin- 
istration forces charged and proved 
that WTU supporters hadn’t served 
RWG much in the past two years. 

Another reason for defeat may be 
that the evidences of Communist 
taint were not believed. If they 
weren't, then WTU is at a loss as to 
how further to document its charges. 
In one instance, three former Com- 
munists testified that one RWGer had 
been a cellmate of theirs. Although 
these facts were not denied, they 
seemed to produce not even a qualm. 
On the West coast, in the same elec- 
tion, one other person also named 
as being or having been a Communist 
was elected to a council seat. Another 
is now facing deportation! 


NO DENIALS 


A sizable part of RWG is angrier 
at the people who are alarmed about 
Communism than those who cause 
the alarm. At the election meeting 
in early November, member after 
member arose to castigate WTU for 
everything from “McCarthyism” to 
attempts to seize writing assignments. 
When a member of WTU asked, “Is 
our charge true? Do you deny it?” 
—the only answer was, “You have 
no right to ask.” 

Another explanation may be that 
many RWG members are afraid. If 
persons with records of positive ac- 
tivity in connection with Communism 


attract public attention, maybe later 
that attention will swing to include 
those who were only passive. Maybe, 
back on the Federal Writers Project, 
they belonged to the Unemployed 
Councils or to the Workers Alli. 
ance before or after it was taken over 
by the comrades; maybe, during the 
Spanish Civil War, they belonged to 
the Medical Bureau or some other 
aid group; maybe, curing the last 
war, they sent an old overcoat to 
Stalin. Many of us on the anti-Com. 
munist side might have to plead 
guilty to such charges; the difference 
is that most of us would say s 
openly. 


BATTLING CONFUSION 


The problem of the anti-Commu- 
nist everywhere in this respect is the 
same: how to reassure the person 
who may once have been “soft” on 
Communism during the Depression 
or the war, who may once have given 
two dollars to an organization which 
was later seized by the party—how 
to reassure them that their better 
course is not to fear their pasts, but 
to face them honestly and then go 
on to fight Communism. 

One last reason for the defeat of 
WTU: The fight over Communism in 
the broadcasting industry is harden- 
ing. Public resentment against Com- 
munists and fronters in entertain- 
ment is swelling, and so is the re 
action against it. Unfortunately, CP 
propaganda—confusing the __legiti- 
mate documented exposure of our 
country’s enemies with reckless in- 
fringement on the rights of innocent 
individuals—has been effective in 
certain quarters. Many believe that 
any attack on Communists and their 
helpers is an attack on civil liberties. 

The full meaning of the defeat of 
WTU is probably not yet clear, 
though the victors probably think it 
is. In any case, RWG has now said 
emphatically that it wants and ap- 
proves a leadership which includes 
named Communists and which re 
fuses to take sides in the fight against 
Communism. Obviously, the fight 
isn’t over. 


The New Leader 
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ANEURIN BEVAN ROBERT TAFT 


Exploring the chief areas of misunderstanding between Britain and the United States 


A TRANS-ATLANTIC 
DIALOGUE 


W. J. Smith 
B. J. Green 


For England: 


For America: Sidney Hook 


Dear Proressor Hook: 


Y WIFE AND I are very grateful, indeed, to you for 
M your long letter of September 4, and for the print- 
ed matter you have sent since. Your letter has already 
been in the hands of several friends—that is partly my 
excuse for not replying sooner—and it will go to others 
we have in mind. 

First of all, I want to assure you again that you have 
needless misgivings about the British attitude toward 
the Korean War. You say that the American reverses 
were received with jubilation by some British papers. 
Well, although we rely mainly on the Times, we do see 
quite a lot of other papers irregularly, and I remember 
nothing of that sort—the notion is strange and repugnant. 
As for there being any considerable body of opinion in 
this country that regrets the military stand in Korea— 
it’s just a myth. 

You doubt whether our recognition of Communist 
China has been justified by events. But that, I think, is 
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On October 13, we published Sidney Hook’s “Letter to 
an English Friend,” addressed to Mr. W. j. Smith, with 
whom Dr. Hook has had considerable correspondence. 
The letter caused a good deal of comment on both sides 
of the ocean, and so we now print Mr. Smith’s rejoinder, 
another British letter and a surrebuttal by Dr. Hook. 





really beside the point. We certainly hoped it would help 
ease tension, but we took the step simply because diplo- 
matic relations with a government that is firmly in 
control of a national territory and looks as if it will 
continue to be so is normal and proper and desirable 
on general grounds. And I must add that, in the eyes 
of nearly everyone over here, America’s refusal to ac- 
cept facts in China and your continued support of Chiang 
Kai-shek in Formosa are both fatuous and dangerous; 
since Chiang is helpless alone, you are, for all practical 
purposes, proclaiming an intention to commit aggres- 
sion against China at some time in the future. 

You say that, as a means of bringing the Korean 
War to an end, “our Government . . . may have ie con- 
sider . . . the extension of military operations.” That is 
precisely the attitude we complain of. That is a decision 
which does not lie within your competence. It must be 
settled by the participating governments, and, if it is so 
settled, you can depend on our loyally supporting it. But 
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‘f you took such a step unilaterally, you would imperil 
the whole alliance, because we will not meekly tow along 
just because we are presented with a fait accompli. 

Now as to the “witch hunt.” You say McCarthy attacks 
only the Administration. Surely I remember film actors 
and such people being summoned before the Un-Amer- 
ican Activities Committee. Isn’t that McCarthy’s outfit? 
Whether it is or not, it is all part of the “witch hunt” in 
our eyes and all equally indefensible. We noted with in- 
terest Mr. Justice Clark’s dissenting judgment in Ger- 
many in the case of the Yugoslav child recently; unless 
he was misreported in the London Times, he said that 
“TCommunist] ideas of government and economics are 
held to be criminal in [America].” That presumably was 
well weighed and not blurted out on the spur of the mo- 
ment. He, it seems, sees no difference between heresy and 
conspiracy. 

You are, of course, quite right in thinking that in 
England we regard Communists as little more than a 





nuisance. And it is not a mistake. | know nothing about 
the American CP, but I do know something about the 
British party. In theory, I agree, Communist party mem- 
bers are all “fanatical zealots prepared to do literally 
anything to further their cause.” But in practice, the 
great majority—over here at least—are nothing of the 
sort. By the way, I’m sending you some numbers of 
Picture Post which contain a serialized article describ- 
ing the workings of the British CP today in a very 
working-class district of London. It may interest you. 
I’m pretty sure that it is highly colored. However, to 
get back to general principles—as I see it, it is this 
vitally important difference between theory and actuality 
in the character of the CP which makes sense of the 
British way of dealing with it. The party is, as you say, 
pitifully weak as a political force here, and although it 
has infiltrated strongly into the trade unions, the respon- 
sible majority has the measure of it and can handle it. 

The real spies are a different kettle of fish, but I hope 
(and am sure) that we shall not let their existence be 
the occasion for introducing into our political life any- 
thing so unwholesome as the proscription, legally or so- 
cially, of the members of a political party as such. | 
can’t say anything useful about Pontecorvo, because I 


can’t investigate the facts. You may find it interesting to 


know that a BBC radio program on Pontecorvo a few 
weeks ago stated categorically that his past life had been 
well probed and revealed nothing which could account 
for his recent acts. The discrepancy between this and 
what you say is a mystery. I must agree that, on the 
face of it, we seem to have made some appalling errors 
of judgment. Yet I’m sure our security officers are not 
entirely lacking in intelligence, and I bear in mind the 
possibility that they have reasons and explanations which 
they cannot publish. ‘ 

I think it may be the case that the Soviet will strike 
when it thinks it can win—that it is bent on aggression. 
But we should not make the mistake of accepting as a 
fact what is only supposition. If I try to put myself in 
the skin of the men in the Kremlin, I find it quite easy 
to see all the Western preparations for defense as prep- 
arations for attack. And I think that such a view of 
things on the part of Russia is just as likely to be the 
key to the situation as the first hypothesis is. I think— 
and I believe most people over here would agree with 
me—that it is highly desirable that we resolutely refuse 
to treat it as an established fact that Russia intends to 
attack. On the other hand, we should, and certainly do, 
recognize it as a very real possibility, and we are just 
as determined as you are to put ourselves into a state of 
maximum readiness for defense (and I don’t mean 
merely passive defense). There is certainly no neutral- 
ism here, except, of course, among the extremely small 
body of pacifists. 

As you see, there are a great many things over which 
we disagree. But it can only be to the good that we 
should expound our differing points of view—by “we” 
here, I mean not only you and I, but Americans and 
Britons in general—because it is so extremely important 
that we should try to understand one another. 

Yours sincerely, 


W. J. Smitu 


Dear Epiror: 

A: AN ENGLISHMAN, I would like to make a brief 
reply to Sidney Hook’s article in your issue of 

October 13. 

If there is anti-Americanism in Europe, it stems from 
two main causes: (1) your attitude toward Communism, 
and (2) your attitude toward world trade. 

1. You assume that Russia is waiting for a favorable 
opportunity to go to war. Following on this assumption, 
you urge that we must be prepared to strike back. This 
is putting it at its mildest, because William Henry Cham- 
berlin, in an article in the same issue, says that “con- 
tainment” is not enough, “liberation must be held up 
as the ideal.” Now, what advantage is Russia to gain 
from a policy of open attack? If war comes on her in- 
itiative, she has more to lose than to gain. It is obvious 
that she prefers to wait and let what her leaders call 
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‘LIBERATION’ ADVOCATES DULLES (left) AND STASSEN 


“the contradictions inherent in the capitalist system” 
bring about its downfall. And what could be more suit- 
able to her designs than the Western nations’ econ- 
omies groaning under arms programs that threaten to 
cripple their plans for recovery? We in Britain realize 
very well that, in any war of the future, whether it is 
for the liberation of the Communist countries or in 
defense of Western Europe, our survival is very doubtful. 

To us, your attitude toward Communism appears 
hysterical, because you seem to assume that, because 
Communist spies have been discovered, the security 
of your country is at stake. We have Communist spies 
here, we have Communist “fellow-travelers” and a Com- 
munist party, but we know that to set up an Un-British 
Activities Committee because of all this would be an 
attack on our own civil rights which would not be tol- 
erated. In fact, we don’t ask Americans for visas to 
enter our country; we trust your countrymen, despite the 
stories of spy rings and Communist-front organizations 
in your country. And why not? Maybe you could abolish 
visas for Englishmen entering your country—that would 
be quite a useful gesture and do more to promote better 
understanding than anything else. 

2. We in Britain owe a deep debt of gratitude for 
your Marshall Plan. But we Britons want to find our own 
way back to economic recovery and independence. To 
do this, we must find export markets; yet your own tariff 
barriers remain. Surely, a little cooperation might be 
vouchsafed here. Again, European nations are starved 
of raw materials. A competitive “free-for-all” in the 
world raw-materials markets makes it impossible for us, 
who are trying to plan our economic life, to see ahead 
for more than a few months, What is needed is a 
planned pooling and allocation of raw materials with 
United States participation. Only in this way can the 
disproportion between the U.S. and the rest of the world 
in this vital matter be rectified. And as long as this dis- 
proportion remains, we Europeans will feel frustrated 
and critical. This may sound unreasonable, but it is so. 

Yours faithfully, 
B. J. GREEN 


December 8, 1952 


Dr. Hook Replies 


Dear Mr. SMITH: 


I WANT TO CORRECT an impression you derived from 
1 e my last letter—for which I may be at fault—that 
I believe the United States would be justified in wuni- 
laterally extending the Korean War. Nothing could be 
farther from my thought. This would obviously imperil 
the UN and our alliance with other nations. But when 
I wrote that our Government may have to consider the 
extension of military operations, I conceived this, as my 
subsequent sentences showed, as a proposal to be urged 
upon all our partners in the Korean effort. And what I 
meant was that, if our Government, for example, were to 
advocate the bombing of Communist Chinese air bases in 
Manchuria, from whose sanctuary Chinese planes may 
soon inflict sanguinary losses on UN troops, I am confi- 
dent that a hue and cry would arise in England that we 
were intent upon unleashing total world war. Instead of 
soberly evaluating the chances that such an action would 
help bring the Korean War to an end, the proposal itself 
would be greeted as a sign of militaristic aggression. 

To some of us here, it seems as if events which con- 
cern the U.S. are interpreted with a kind of a priorism 
of disfavor. There were more English criticisms of the 
American advance to the Yalu than of the Chinese Com? 
munist invasion of Korea, despite the fact that there is 
no evidence that, if the UN troops had halted in the 
waist of Korea, the Chinese would have stood by and 
idly observed the North Korean rout. (By the way, my 
statement that some large English newspapers gleefully 
headlined early American reverses in Korea is based on 
stories which appeared in the American press. I remem- 
ber discussing the matter at the time with a member of 
the British Information Service here who deplored the 
incident. ) 

This @ priorism is illustrated in your comment on our 
continued support of Chiang Kai-shek in Formosa, in 
which you see nothing but a proclamation of American 
intent to commit aggression against Communist China in 
the future. Peking is committing aggression against us 
right now, and instead of seeing in our continued sup- 
port of Chiang Kai-shek (whatever may have been true 
in the past) an obvious move to bolster the UN position 
in Korea, and the cause of the UN in Asia generally, you 
interpret it as a sign of aggression to come—despite 
the whole history of American foreign policy in the 
Orient, which has been marked by less aggression than 
the policy of any other country, including Great Britain. 

Nationalist China is still in the UN. Formosz is its 
territory. Just as the Kremlin was behind the North 
Korean attack against South Korea, it would be behind 
Mao’s attack against Formosa. Mao can attack and win 
Formosa only with Soviet help. What would you have us 
do in that event—withdraw, and organize a non-inter- 
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vention committee in the way France and Great Britain 
did when Hitler and Mussolini helped Franco destroy 
the legitimate Spanish regime? Mao, who works more 
closely with Stalin than Franco ever did with Musso- 
lini and Hitler, is a thousand times more dangerous to 
the survival of the free world than Franco. No, instead 
of withdrawing from Formosa at present, were my 
counsel asked by the UN I should propose to use, not 
Chiang’s army officially, but Chinese volunteers from 
Formosa to fight in Korea. I can already hear the up- 
roar in England at the notion. But I believe an excellent 
case can be made for this proposal. Aside from its merits, 
even if it is ultimately rejected in order not to wound 
Nehru’s sensibilities, what I fear is that such a proposal 
would be construed in England today, not as motivated 
by a desire to bring pressure that would cause Mao 
and the Kremlin to cease hostilities in Korea, but as 
another illustration of American “warmongering.” 

Even more incomprehensible to many Americans is the 
attitude of those Englishmen who go so far as to urge 
that we throw Nationalist China out of the UN and wel- 
come Mao in, despite Mao’s flouting of the basic dc- 
cencies of international morality, and, at the same time, 
denounce the proposal of some Americans to permit 
Franco’s Spain to enter the UN as evidence of growing 
fascism in the U.S. This is really too much. Personally, 
I would keep them both out, although Franco, who is not 
violating the peace, has a much better claim than Mao— 
perhaps as good a claim as Tito, one of Bevan’s heroes. 

2. The more I read about the American “witch hunt” 
in the British press, the more evident it is to me that 
those who write about it have lost all sense of propor- 
tion. It is not true, despite your quotation from Justice 
Clark, that Communist ideas of government and eco- 
nomics are held to be criminal in America. The Commu- 
nist party exists under various names in this country. It 
has a legal press, runs candidates, controls several not 
unimportant unions, and engages in many diversified 
cultural activities. One can see Soviet movies glorifying 
the North Korean armies. Communist candidates, open 
and concealed, appear on radio and television broadcasts. 
This despite the fact that we are living under an official 
decree of national emergency, and that we are in a war 
which has cost us more than 125,000 casualties already. 
(If I recall correctly, Great Britain arrested Mosley and 
some of his close followers even before its casualties 
reached this figure.) No responsible person here con- 
siders the Communists by themselves a threat to Amer- 
ican security. But no informed person regards them as 
existing by themselves, but rather literally—and cor- 
rectly—as a Soviet fifth column. 

We take this warranted assertion—warranted by a 
mountain of evidence—as a premise for a policy which 
denies to fifth columnists, actual and potential, the right 
to hold positions in Government service. Some non- 
governmental services are just as strategic for our cul- 
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ture and economy. Those who are barred are not being 
deprived of their civil rights, but only of their oppor. 
tunity to carry out the subversion to which they are 
pledged. Even the former head of the American Civil 
Liberties Union, Roger Baldwin, agrees that “A superior 
loyalty to a foreign government disqualifies a citizen for 
services to his own.” And in the very first installment 
of the article to which you refer me in the Picture Post, 
Bob Darke emphatically says “loyalty to the party tran. 
scends all other loyalties.” 

With what do you take issue—the facts as reported 
or the policy based on them? I believe the policy is rea- 
sonable, given the facts; and that the errors, injustices 
and stupidities which have attended the execution of 
policy can be avoided by intelligent administration. It is 
one thing to say that it is wrong to falsely accuse a Gov- 
ernment official of being a member of the Communist 
party or an ardent fellow-traveler. It is entirely another 
thing to say that it is wrong to refuse such individuals 
the privilege of holding Government posts. Many English- 
men do not see the distinction. 

The House Committee on Un-American Activities and 
the Senate Internal Security Subcommittee are part of 
the American Congressional system of committees. Their 
procedural faults are, again, part of the American system 
of committee procedure and unique only to the extent 
that their shifting personnel sometimes introduces ex- 
traneous issues. Congressman Dies, for example, tried to 
use the Un-American Activities Committee as a political 
weapon against the New Deal and, in its early years, dis- 
credited the Committee. But I still remember Congress- 
man Voorhis, an ardent New Dealer, telling me how 
surprised he was to discover the amount of Communist 
party penetration when he joined the Committee. Under 
the whiplash of liberal criticism, the procedures of the 
Committee improved to a point where even Alger Hiss, 
the object of the gravest possible political charges, re- 
ceived a perfectly fair hearing before it. I defy anyone 
who has actually read the record of the hearings to deny 
this. When the Committee succeeded in uncovering evi- 
dence of extensive espionage which the Government had 
hushed up for almost ten years, it received in effect a 
popular mandate to continue investigation. It was partly 
as a result of the Committee’s work that the Government 
adopted its own Loyalty Program, unfortunately with too 
much haste. But the undesirable features of this program 
can be eliminated. 

Why is it a “witch hunt” to summon Communist 
party movie stars and trade-union leaders before a Con- 
gressional committee in the quest for information? You 
in England do not seem to know that the House Com- 
mittee cannot cause people to be imprisoned for refusing 
to testify to any question whatsoever on grounds of pos 
sible self-incrimination. But you may ask: Why question 
them altogether? In the case of trade-union leaders, who 
can call strikes almost at will, I presume you will grant 
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that it is desirable for members of the trade unions (as 
well as others) to know which of their leaders is a Com- 
munist party member so that they can look hard at any 
proposal which would convert the trade union into an 
instrument of the Communist party. I am referring not 
only to politically-inspired strikes, but to the siphoning 
off of union funds into the coffers of Communist-front 
organizations. If members of the Communist party did 
not lie about their affiliation, the problem would be 
immensely easier, for, in that case, we could leave the 
necessary task of housecleaning to members of the trade 
unions. But, except when they fear prosecution for per- 
jury—and sometimes even then—members of the Com- 
munist party will lie whenever it serves the interests of 
the party, which is almost always. 

As for the movie stars, the Committee was not so much 
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interested in the alleged attempts to control the political 
content of films, although there was some testimony on 
this point, as in the fact that one of the chief domestic 
sources of money for the Communist party was Holly- 
wood. I believe it is legitimate for a democratic govern- 
ment, through a duly constituted committee, to make in- 
quiry into the sources of the funds of fifth columnists 
intent upon destroying or injuring democratic institu- 
tions. Without approving all the lines of questioning 
adopted by the Committee, I would maintain that un- 
covering information which is accurate and relevant to 
the problems which Congress is called to consider is 
perfectly legitimate procedure to the extent that it does 
not violate basic civil and human rights. Where the need 
for information exists, the cure for the defects and im- 
perfections of any existing investigating committee is a 
better investigating committee. 

Pretty much the same observations must be made on 
the Senate Internal Security Committee’s investigation of 
the Institute of Pacific Relations and Owen Lattimore. 
The Senate Committee set out to discover whether the 
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Institute of Pacific Relations had influenced the policy 
of the American State Department in China, and the 
extent to which the IPR was a Communist front. (Latti- 
more was 4, if not the, leading figure in the IPR.) Is this 
not a legitimate subject of investigation? Nothing testi- 
fies so much to the opinionated ignorance about the 
United States on the part of some English magazines and 
newspapers as their conviction that Lattimore is a well- 
meaning liberal martyrized by the Committee for telling 
unpalatable truths about Asia. The actual fact, as anyone 
who goes to the trouble of reading the Hearings of both 
the Tydings Committee and the Internal Security Com- 
mittee will find, is that Lattimore, at the very least, was a 
devious and skilful follower of the Communist party line 
on Asian affairs. There is no law against his following 
the CP line. Neither is there a law against, or any good 
reason for not establishing that fact—if it is a fact. 
Indeed, if it is a fact, and if, as seems apparent, Latti- 
more attempted to conceal it, it is extremely desirable 
that we proclaim it for the benefit of the dupes, suckers 
and self-righteously ignorant whom he imposed on. 
Although allegedly hunted as a witch, Lattimore is 
secure in his job, has published a best-seller, and, until 
very recently, exercised a professional influence in the 
field of Far Eastern affairs greater than all anti-Com- 
munists combined. Some witch! Some witch hunt! 
Together with several other English correspondents, 
you seem to judge the American Communist party by 
what the British Communist party used to be. When I 
was in Moscow in 1929, a Russian Communist ruefully 
quoted Lenin as saying that it was the most difficult 
thing in the world to make a Bolshevik of an English- 
man—even of an English Communist. Well, it’s been 
done. Even the articles in the Picture Post show that. 
The hard core of the British Communist party is grow- 
ing—and it isn’t measured by votes or even by member- 
ship figures. I judge this by my reading of the British 
Communist press and by following the careers of some 
Communist party figures. As I wrote in my last letter, 
from the true proposition that there is no logical con- 
nection (of entailment) between an article of belief, 
doctrine or dogma and a form of behavior, overt or im- 
plicit, you infer the false proposition that there is no, 
or little, psychological connection between ways of be- 
lief and ways of action. A Nazi who sincerely believed 
the lies Hitler told about the Jews was psychologically 
much readier and more willing to commit excesses 
against them than one who merely followed Hitler but 
was indifferent to the Nazi mythology. In general, the 
likelihood that an individual will commit atrocities is 
directly proportionate to the degree of absurdity of his 
beliefs and the conviction with which he holds them. 
When I observe university-trained members of the Brit- 
ish Communist party swallowing Lysenko, echoing 
Zhdanov, affirming with apparent conviction that Amer- 
icans are conducting bacteriological warfare in Korea; 
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when I read Maurice Cornforth’s references to Stalin’s 
philosophic genius and his attempt to prove that John 
Dewey is a racialist—something which even the Amer- 
ican Stalinists have not yet dared to repeat—then I 
know that the British party has been Bolshevized. And I 
don’t have to rely on Douglas Hyde, either, or the evi- 
dence of interlocking espionage rings in Canada, Britain 
and the U.S. I sincerely hope I’m wrong, but I fear very 
much that “sleeping” and very wide-awake CP members 
and agents have infiltrated into much more than the 
British trade unions. The British are different—but not 
that different! 

I gather from reading Rebecca West that something 
about Pontecorvo is being held back from the British 
public. I am not surprised, ever since I learned that 
some of the key people who sent in “objective” reports on 
the situation in Yugoslavia when the British were de- 
bating whether to help Mikhailovitch or Tito were mem- 
bers of the British Communist party. 

3. All our disagreements really flow from our differ- 
ent estimates of Soviet aims, strategic and tactical. De- 
spite the evidence of his Mein Kampf, his march into 
the Rhineland, his rearming, etc., many Englishmen as- 
serted that “it would be a mistake to accept as a fact 
rather than a supposition” that Hitler was bent on 
aggression. But the evidence that the Kremlin is bent 
on aggression is no less clear—not only from the Mein 
Kampf of Lenin and Stalin, both of whom believe that 
war with the West is inevitable, but from the whole 
pattern of Soviet expansion in Asia and Europe. They 
have made the Tsars look like pikers! 

To be sure, there are differences between Nazi Ger- 
many and Stalin’s Russia as there are between the first 
and Mussolini’s Italy and the second and Tito’s Yugo- 
slavia. But in respect to an aggressive foreign policy, 
the chief difference is all in Stalin’s favor, for he com- 
mands devoted and fanatical fifth columns in the coun- 
tries of his enemies. His strength and source of confi- 
dence lie in the combination of his own power, his power 
in his enemy’s countries, the confusions and hatreds 
among his enemies, and their naive belief that when he 
cries “peace” and protests “encirclement” (ah! that 
familiar echo!), he really means it. 

You write that you can put yourself in the skin of the 
men in the Kremlin and “find it quite easy to see all the 
Western preparations for defense as preparations for 
attack.” I really doubt that you do find it easy. For on 
that hypothesis, how would you explain to yourself 
the invasion of South Korea? And before that, the pro- 
vocative blockade of Berlin? And before that, the coup 
in Czechoslovakia? If the West were looking for an 
occasion for general attack, any one of these events 
would have been seized as a justifiable ground. Con- 
versely, in your imaginary identification of yourself 
with the men of the Kremlin, how would you explain 
to yourself (1) American total demobilization in 1945; 
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(2) American willingness to include not only Western 
Europe but the Soviet Union in the Marshall Plan—a 
plan accepted by the Czech and Polish Communists be- 
fore the Kremlin vetoed it; (3) America’s willingness 
to surrender her monopoly of the atomic bomb, on the 
sole condition in effect, that it not be dropped on her? 
Do you really believe that Stalin would have offered to 
surrender the bomb to an international authority if he 
had had a monopoly of it? On the contrary. I believe 
that we would all be dead or enslaved by now. 

A concluding word: We were all heartened by the 
news that the British had exploded their own atomic 
bomb. And I, for one, am prepared to draw certain con- 
sequences from it. Churchill once said, truly I believe, 
that the only thing that stopped Stalin from overrunning 
Europe was America’s possession of the bomb. And we 
were interested in preventing Stalin from overrunning 
Europe as much for Europe’s sake as for our own, for 
we would still have been able to fight in the dire event- 
uality of Europe’s falling into Stalin’s hands. Had we, 
however, been overwhelmed by an atomic Blitzkrieg, it 
would have been curtains for Europe. 

Now that England has the bomb and can defend her- 
self and Europe better, has the time come for the U.S. 
to transfer its present military aid primarily to the 
strengthening of Britain’s atomic defenses? This would 
mean the withdrawal of American troops from England 
—whose presence has given such offense to anti-Amer- 
icans—and possibly the relinquishing of American air- 
bases whenever the British atomic stockpile seemed suffi- 
ciently adequate as a counter-threat to give Stalin some- 
thing to think about. How, in your judgment, would 
British public opinion receive these proposals? Wouldn’t 
they lessen somewhat the fear of many Englishmen that 
the U.S. desires to drag Great Britain into the mad 
adventure of another war? Would the elimination of fric- 
tion, almost inescapable when foreign troops are around, 
attenuate British irritation? 

Several of my English correspondents have stressed the 
importance of building up the British export market in 
America and of international democratic planning in the 
allocation of the raw materials necessary both for defense 
and for export production. I am in complete agreement 
and am urging the editors of various publications to ex- 
plore these themes in their pages in order to develop a 
public opinion in support of the necessary executive ac- 
tion. As soon as the President moves in this direction, 
some local trade group (sometimes with the help even 
of the trade union) yells that it is being liquidated for 
the benefit of foreigners. Most of the time, it means only 
that their profit will be less; sometimes, however, there 
are, or could be, real cases of hardship. These are mat- 
ters that have to be settled on a piecemeal basis, but in 
the light of the general welfare—a difficult, obscure but 
meaningful concept. Yours sincerely, 
SipneY Hook 
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ERHAPS INEVITABLY, peoples 
Dvihich have suffered much in war 
succumb to delusions and cherish il- 
lusions; it is a form of psychological 
shellshock. But to persist in illusions, 
delusions and obvious contradictions 
these days is to invite disaster. 

One such contradiction is the atti- 
tude of anti-Communist Germans who 
believe they are aiding the cause of 
German unity by refusing to support 
For al- 
though much in the future of Europe 
is uncertain, one prediction can be 
safely made: Germany will not be 
united as a free nation if West Ger- 
many has no strong armed force at its 
disposal. 

Imagine what would happen if the 
sundered parts of Germany were re- 
united under present conditions and 
all foreign troops, Russian, American, 
British and French, were withdrawn. 
In East Germany, there is a large, 
well-armed police force plus para-mil- 
itary units, the Bereitschaften, replete 
with artillery and aircraft (although 
Soviet distrust of German loyalty has 
prevented a military buildup com- 
parable with what has taken place in 
the satellite states). In West Germany, 
in spite of endless talk, there have 
been no positive steps toward rearm- 
ing. There are lightly-armed state 
police units, and better equipped, but 
small Federal police and _ border 
guards. So long as this is the situa- 
tion, a reunited Germany would be 
almost certain to go the way of 
Czechoslovakia. Recent and _not-so- 
recent history is strewn with the 
wrecks of free governments which 
omitted the vital precaution of tak- 


West German rearmament. 
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Strength Required 


Unite Germany 


ing measures for their own defense. 

Once West Germany has military 
strength proportionate to its eco- 
nomic recovery, the prospect of re- 
union on a non-Communist basis will 
become much brighter. The likeli- 
hood of desertions from the East 
German police and _para-military 
units will increase. The chances of 
taking advantage of some Iron Cur- 
tain crack-up to end the Soviet domi- 
nation of East Germany will vastly 
improve. No matter how much dis- 
satisfaction there is in East Germany 
(and there is much evidence, if only 
in the stream of fugitives, that there 
is a great deal), the East Germans 
cannot cherish much hope of libera- 
tion so long as they see in Bonn a 
government impotent for lack of 
armed strength. 

Opponents of West German re- 
armament argue that it would be use- 
less to raise the projected ten West 
German divisions, because the Soviets 
would promptly raise ten divisions 
among the East Germans. But this 
argument is based on the very ques- 
tionable assumption that, after the 
orgy of rape, murder and general 
destruction that accompanied the So- 
viet invasion and after the more sys- 
tematic pillaging of East Germany 
for the benefit of the Soviet economy, 
an East German army could be re- 
liable, from the Kremlin’s standpoint. 

In fact, the creation of a large, 
well-equipped East German army, 
capable of passing over to the West 
at the first big political crisis behind 
the Iron Curtain, might be a great 
blunder for Stalin. But before there 
can be any question of “passing 


over,” there must be some organized 
military force in West Germany to 
pass over to. A disarmed West Ger- 
many can never be a focal point for 
German reunion. 

German critics of the Adenauer 
policy of rearming in close coopera- 
tion with the West suggest that Ger- 
many should make no commitments 
until it achieves full equality in in- 
ternational status. But this is putting 
the cart before the horse. A country 
that is exclusively defended by for- 
eign troops cannot enjoy a status 
of full equality. If and when Ger- 
many begins to train and equip its 
own forces, there will be a_ better 
prospect for eliminating the last 
remnants of the early . Occupation 
psychology. But it is hard to see how 
a disarmed Germany can negotiate 
on truly equal terms with anyone. 

New four-power talks on Germany 
are sometimes offered as a substitute 
for a German defense effort. Such 
suggestions from pro-Communists are 
understandable, but it is difficult to 
understand how convinced anti-Com- 
munists can expect any benefit from 
such talks. It was a bad omen for 
Czechoslovakia when there was a 
four-power conference in Munich, 
and it was an equally bad omen for 
Poland and China when a three- 
power conference at Yalta undertook 
to settle their vital interests. 

Talk with a totalitarian regime can 
never solve anything. Only force, in 
being or applied, counts. There can 
be a satisfactory solution of the 
Korean conflict only if and when 
sufficient military and political pres- 
sure is brought to bear on the 
Chinese Communists to make them 
feel that peace is preferable to war. 
All the four-power talk in the world 
will not advance by one iota the 
prospect of German union on the 
basis of free institutions. Only a 
decisive favorable shift in the in- 
ternational balance of power will 
make this possible; and a buildup 
of strength in the larger part of Ger- 
many, which is now free, is the first 
condition of unity on any basis ex- 
cept submission to Moscow. 
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How Czech Democracy Fell 


The Anatomy of a Satellite. 
By Dana Adams Schmidt. 
Little, Brown. 512 pp. $5.00. 


IT ISN’T OFTEN that we here in the 
West can witness a full display of the 
Stalinist design for living. The Rus- 
sians long ago erected their own bar- 
riers against outsiders and these now 
have been extended to the borders of 
the East European satellites. There is 
little doubt that, beyond the Soviet 
barricade, the Communist empire is 
rapidly changing into a world un- 
known and incomprehensible to the 
Western mind. In these circum- 
stances, Dana Adams Schmidt’s book 
fills an important gap in our knowl- 
edge of recent events: It is an excel- 
lent case study of how native and 
Russian Communists subverted Czech- 
oslovakia and forced it into the widen- 
ing orbit of the conquering basilisk 
of the Kremlin. 

Mr. Schmidt, once the New York 
Times’s correspondent in Czechoslo- 
vakia and now doing an equally good 
job in Israel, has written a work 
which creates a lasting impression by 
its knowledgeable accumulation of de- 
tail and its profound understanding 
of the nature of the Stalin blitz. It 
wasn’t a simple matter to gather the 
material that he offers in this book. 
The Czech Communist bureaucracy 
preferred that he cable home the 
predigested canned output of the 
Ministry of Information; it even went 
so far as to suggest diplomatic ration 
cards which could deliver three times 
as much food and gasoline as was 
available to native Czechs, if only 
the dispatches were “objective.” 

These blandishments were, of 
course, rejected: Schmidt sought his 
information from the proverbial man 
in the street. Of rumor there was a 
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supply sufficient to the point of 
nausea, and, as in most countries 
where life is being blacked out, there 
were many persons ready to tell their 
tale to the few foreigners still al- 
lowed to enter. In addition to these 
and the regular diplomatic sources, 
there were the urban and provincial 





GOTTWALD: USED EVERY TRICK 


newspapers and the more technical 
journals. Reading all the official pro- 
nouncements must have been an un- 
believably dull job, but Schmidt 
steadily kept mining for news. Oc- 
casionally, he was rewarded with a 
real scoop, such as the Cominform 
break with Tito and the Miracle of 
Cihost, which generated a powerful 
wave of religious sentiment that the 
Communists could not suppress. 
But the very fulfillment of his ob- 
ligations as a correspondent made 
Schmidt the focal point of attention 


for the Czech security police. To the 
Stalinist mind, the systematic gather- 
ing of facts is tantamount to spying, 
and, by May 1950, he was attacked 
as a notorious representative of a 
slanderous American newspaper. On 
the 30th of that month, he was ac- 
cused of purveying secret data. 
Fortunately, he was able to leave the 
country, though with uncommon cele- 
rity, before the border police were 
alerted by Prague. 

Much less fortunate, however, was 
William Oatis, the head of the As- 
sociated Press Prague Bureau, whose 
story is told here by Schmidt. Ar- 
rested and charged with spying and 
other heinous crimes, it was obvious 
that Oatis in the prisoner’s dock was 
a substitute for the author. For that 
matter, any American correspondent 
would have served the purposes of 
the Czech police state, for it was clear- 
ly the latter’s intent to bring down 
the Iron Curtain with complete final- 
ity and to sever irreparably the inti- 
mate connections that so many Czechs 
had built up with the West. As 
Schmidt says, it was William Oatis’s 
personal tragedy that he became a 
symbol of the East-West power 
struggle. 

The major chapters in this poli- 
tical anatomy are preceded by a lively 
summary of the events of recent 
Czech history which culminated in 
the Communist coup d’état of Feb- 
ruary 1948. The memorable events 
in this recital are Thomas Masaryk’s 
success in creating a new state out of 
the chaos of the Austro-Hungarian 
empire, the destruction of that state 
by Hitler, and its momentary re-crea- 
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tion by the Allies after World War 
II. However, at Teheran Roosevelt 
and Churchill acceded to Stalin’s de- 
mand that Czechoslovakia become 
part of the Soviet sphere of influence 
and, by that act of supposed Real- 
politik, gave the newest of democra- 
cies but a shadowy existence. This 
gratuitous dispensation made it in- 
evitable that the Communists would 
quickly seize total power. 

On February 19, 1948, V. A. Zorin, 
a leading member of the Soviet for- 
eign hatchet squad, came to Prague 
to help celebrate the 30th anniversary 
of the founding of the Red Army. 
During the next week, he brought all 
the weight of the Soviet behemoth 
to bear on the Social Democrats, the 
National Socialists (the Masaryk- 
Benes party), liberals and other non- 
Communists to put Gottwald and his 
compatriots in power. + 

All the tricks of a totalitarian coup 
were employed: Opponents were ac- 
cused of selling state secrets to enemy 
powers; the police, now thoroughly 
indoctrinated, occupied all public 
buildings; mobs were brought into 
Prague to whip up “spontaneous” 
popular enthusiasm; and the illegal 
Communist action committees, which 
had already penetrated most of the 
important social organizations, grasp- 
ed the leadership of these bodies so 
that they might endorse with alacrity 
the Moscow-directed revolt. Once 
this apparatus went into action, it 
moved with a thoroughgoing relent- 
lessness: Businessmen were ejected 
from their stores and offices, civil 
servants were peremptorily dismissed, 
and workers were sent packing by the 
directors of the new “people’s de- 
mocracy.” Only a few students ob- 
jected, for which they paid a fearful 
price. 

Thus, the Czechs surrendered to 
totalitarian attack twice within a 
single decade. Schmidt admits that the 
Benes Government’s anti-Communism 
was ineffectual. Gottwald’s high- 
handed behavior as Premier under 
the postwar coalition was never ex- 
posed, and the non-Communist parties 
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did not publicize the Stalinist at- 
tempt to assassinate three democratic 
ministers in 1947. At the same time, 
the Social Democrats permitted Fier- 
linger, a crypto-Communist, to lead 
them about by the nose until it was 
too late. As is almost always the case 
in a Communist victory, their op- 
ponents were divided and petrified 
by hopelessness. 

Yet, remarkably enough, there is 
resistance. The Czech people, says 
Dana Schmidt, are biding their time, 
waiting to strike back. The frequent 
escapes to the West, the welcome 
though necessarily secretive reception 
given to Radio Free Europe and the 
Voice programs, the antipathy for 
farm collectives and the perceptible 
slowdown in industry testify to the 
reality of a sub rosa opposition. Hos- 
tility to the regime appeared even in 
the party—so much so that the Krem- 
lin was compelled to initiate a 
counter-reformation. This, says 
Schmidt, is the basic meaning of the 
purges which have now reached their 
climax in the fantastic trial of Slan- 
sky, Clementis, Geminder and their 
followers. 

Although the anti-Semitic aspects 
of these purges have an ominous tone, 
their main intent is more devious, ac- 
cording to Dana Schmidt. The Krem- 
lin, he says, was faced with a rising 
anti-Russian nationalism which grew 
out of the extreme pro-Soviet mea- 
sures instituted by the defendants 
while in power. In order to reassert 
his own position (he had been feud- 
ing with Slansky) and to halt any real 
overt opposition, Gottwald convinced 
Moscow that it must install a domes- 
ticated national Communism, a kind 
of housebroken Titoism. This Stalin 
is now doing in his usual anfractu- 
ous way by making Zionism an in- 
ternational conspiracy in the employ 
of American imperialism and Slan- 
sky, an old arch-Stalinist, a long-time 
secret agent of the West. 

This modified nationalism, how- 
ever, does not make Czechoslovakia 
more independent of the Soviet 
Union. The satellites are subjected 


to the power requirements of the Rus- 
sian state with both stick and carrot. 
At the same time, cultural activity is 
degraded to the lowest point of medio- 
crity. History is rewritten in the 
fashion of Orwell’s 1984; education 
is an instrument for creating the face- 
less man of the people’s democracies; 
books peddling the leader’s speeches 
become best sellers; and drama, art 
and music are infused with the in- 
sufferable inanities of “socialist real- 
ism.” 

Meanwhile, economic life is thor- 
oughly Sovietized. Industrialization is 
intensively pursued, not for the well- 
being of the satellite nations, but to 
strengthen the power of the Soviet 
Union. The Czech economy, duplicat- 
ing the complex pattern of Western 
nations, has been violently wrenched 
out of its accustomed ways and trans- 
formed into that ravening Soviet so- 
cialism which pays homage to steel 
and lets the consumer starve. If the 
original plans do not give Moscow 
what it wants, a superscheme is im- 
posed. Overall planning by the satel- 
lites is forbidden: The Soviet State 
Planning Commission exercises all 
the control that is needed. Goods sold 
by Russia must be paid for without 
delay and at fancy prices. On the 
other hand, if Czechoslovakia, or any 
other satellite, fails to make prompt 
delivery to Moscow, then the penalties 
are immediate and unmistakable. 

All this is amply documented by 
Dana Schmidt. His book is by no 
means a superficial collection of im- 
pressions; it is a sound, informed 
and detailed examination of what 
happens when Communists ride 
roughshod over human beings. It 
deserves a large audience. 
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Soviet Murder, Ine. 


Crime Without Punishment. 
By Guenther Reinhardt. 
Hermitage. 322 pp. $3.50. 


THERE IS a curious reaction among 
self-styled liberals 
confronted with stories of sabotage, 
espionage, political murder and the 
other bloody commonplaces of Soviet 
undercover work. They shout that if 
the stories are true they should be 
heard in court, not by the public, 
which, being impressionable, may 
get the idea that Communists play as 
rough in the back alleys of the world 
as they do on the battlefields of 
Korea. Yet, they are wildly anxious 
to avoid any knowledge of how such 
cases can slip through the net of 
normal judicial processes. 

Merle Miller’s reaction to Guenther 
Reinhardt’s book is significant. Writ- 
ing in the New Republic, Miller com- 
plains that the book, although filled 
with startling stories, is not docu- 
mented. The only documentation in 
some cases, he states, is the author’s 
involvement in the investigation of 
the case! This same reasoning, pre- 
sumably, would make it difficult to 
believe Mr. Miller’s stories of the 
Second World War because his only 
documentation is that he was there. 

Well, Mr. Miller may never learn. 
Most other readers, however, should 
learn quite a bit from Crime Without 
Punishment. More sophisticated read- 
ers, familiar with investigative pro- 
cedure, will recognize the undeniable 
ring of truth in the book. It is fur- 
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ther to be hoped that the general 
reader, not inhibited by anti-anti- 
Communist chatter, will be attracted 
first by the book’s brilliantly paced 
style, then made wiser and more wary 
by the light the book throws on the 
Soviet’s secret and bloody world— 
the terror world of the MVD. 

There is no reasonable doubt of 
Reinhardt’s credentials to present this 
book—on which he had the editorial 
aid of a top-flight newsmagazine edi- 
tor, Karl Hess. Reinhardt worked 
with the FBI, filing thousands of re- 
ports—reports which, despite the de- 
mands of Mr. Miller, can hardly be 
bared down to the last jot and tittle. 
Furthermore, Reinhardt served with 
Army counter-intelligence in that 
hottest of postwar hotbeds, Germany. 
He has helped the work of some of the 
most respected and productive Con- 
gressional investigations. 

If there is a fault to be found with 
the book, it is that it jams together 
too much information, enough to 
have made three or four books and 
a dozen movies. For the stories of the 
MVD are stranger and more terrible 
than fiction. 

Here are some of the crimes with- 
out punishment that Reinhardt cov- 
ers, each one full of new details even 
if the crime itself is one with which 
many readers, particularly of THE 
New Leaper, will be familiar: 
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The murder, in 1937, of Juliet 
Stuart Poyntz—a story Reinhardt fol. 
lowed with the aid of that amazing 
elder-statesman of ex-Bolshevik anti- 
Stalinists, Ludwig Lore; the murders 
or, as they were reported, “acci- 
dental” deaths of Arkadi Maslow and 
Heinrich Gutman; the still raging 
case of Carlo Tresca, to which Rein- 
hardt contributes the most provoca- 
tive leads I have seen so far—leads 
that stretch all the way from the 
Kremlin’s pet killer, Enea Sormenti, 
to Murder, Inc.; the republic-by-re- 
public infiltration of Latin America 
and the use, each step of the way, 
of murder and violence; the nar- 
cotics traffic out of Red China. And 
on and on in stunning succession. 

With the same deftness and con- 
viction that mark those more famil- 
iar cases, Reinhardt explodes some 
real bombshells when he solidly de- 
scribes and details as murders the 
deaths of Lyford Moore, European 
correspondent for the American 
Broadcasting Co., Navy Captain Wil- 
liam Karpe (apparently pitched from 
the Arlberg Express and then tragi- 
cally forgotten by a short-memoried 
public), and Harry D. Flory Jr. 
chief of the reports branch of the 
United States Occupation authority in 
Germany. Each one of the stories, as 
told in Reinhardt’s book, is worth 
another whirl in the headlines and 
another jog at the complacency of 
those who forget. 

It would be hard to find a port- 
folio of Soviet crime more formidable 
than the one presented in this book. 
To be sure, there will be points of 
detail to which others “in the know” 
may take exception. Just as surely, 
however, Crime Without Punishment 
will take its place prominently on the 
shelf of works that have helped 
awaken the world to the real steel- 
and-blood horror of Soviet reality. 
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From Sarajevo to Korea = 
Reviewed by Richard Hanser 


Translator, critic; contributor 
to New York “Times” 


Half-Century of Conflict. 
By Chester V. Easum. 
Harper. 929 pp. $6.00. 


IN AN ERA which provides the 
devil’s own plenty of strife and tur- 
moil, in which dozens of books can 
be written about individual battles 
and upheavals, it is a bold historian 
who attempts to compress the whole 
tumultuous panorama between the 
covers of a single book. Such a his- 
torian is Chester V. Easum, of the 
University of Wisconsin, whose Half- 
Century of Conflict begins before 
Sarajevo and ends with Korea. 

The work is part of the Harvard 
Historical Series and is “a study 
of world wars and world peace pre- 
sented in a one-world frame of re- 
ference, from an American point of 
view.” The reader is not always clear 
as to what “a one-world frame of 
reference” is as applied to materials 
so glaringly at odds with any con- 
ceivable idea of one-worldliness, but 
it would perhaps be impossible to 
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Paul Massing 
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Harvey Curtis Webster 


into which 
events so violent, complex and varied 
would fit without bursting the sides 
and cracking the foundation. It is 
vastly to Professor Easum’s credit 
that he threads his way with such 
sure footing through the labyrinth 
he has chosen to explore and is able 
to guide the reader through it with- 
out losing him on the way. 

The virtues of the volume are a 
clarity and comprehensiveness which 
make it a genuinely valuable addition 
to any bookshelf devoted to contem- 
porary history. Though, naturally, 
no single section is complete and de- 
tailed enough to satisfy the specialist, 
the general reader will find the book 
unusually useful and _ instructive. 
What happened, when it happened, 
the significance of the happening and 
its relationship to other happenings 
are set down with admiral conciseness 


fashion a framework 





The Collected Stories of Franz Kafka 

A Mirror for Americans 

Abraham Lincoln by Benjamin P. Thomas 
Letters of Crane, Lewis and Millay 

Faces in the Crowd by David Riesman 
Pioneer’s Progress by Aivin Johnson 


Prisoner of Grace by Joyce Cary 


and lucidity. The style is brisk and 
enlivened with skilful touches of 
color and detail that keep the text 
from bogging down into a mere 
droning recitation of events. I have 
had occasion not only to examine 
the book as a reviewer, but, in con- 
nection with a research project, to 
put it to the use for which it was 
intended: as a ready source of his- 
torical information and clarification. 
It has proved a welcome short-cut 
through some difficult mazes. 
Half-Century of Conflict, in fact. 
may well be the best one-volume work 
in its field. There are a number of 
striking maps, and appendices which 
include the texts of the Fourteen 
Points and the League of Nations 
Covenant, the Atlantic Charter, the 
United Nations Charter, and the 
North Atlantic Treaty. A long biblio- 
graphy is added. 
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MARKFIELD 


HE TURNING PornT is an indus- 
T trious little production geared to 
the Kefauver Committee hearings and 
serving up the usual Midwestern me- 
tropolis populated by crusading in- 
vestigators, venal cops, brash news- 
men, terrorized proletarians and 
mobsters who comport themselves 
like junior executives. There is little 
here to find joy in, save an occa- 
sional scene which allows William 
Dieterle to give exciting proof that 
he is a director of hard integrity, 
who knows the exact weight every 
line and gesture can bear on: the 
screen. 

Hamstrung by a pretentious, over- 
written script, Dieterle manages to 
insert, wherever possible, some de- 
fiant bit of business—freezing the 
camera for several minutes to wring 
the most out of a long speech, using 
out-of-focus photography in crowd 
scenes, and giving full rein to an 
assortment of some of the best sup- 
porting players I have ever watched. 
I have in mind particularly Ed 
Begley, as the verminous syndicate 
kingpin, and a newcomer named 
Adele Longmire, who rips off a re- 
markable portrait of a terrified, slum- 
shocked witness. 

For the first time in I don’t know 
how many years, William Holden 
emerges somewhere short of perfec- 
tion, too tense, too starchy and far 
too irritable as the tough news- 
hound. Edmond O’Brien has an air 
of perpetual grievance, as though 
having long since surrendered any 
slim hope of securing a role cut to 
his fine, crisp talents. 


By and large, I found The Prison- 


By Wallace Markfield 


Three Thrillers, 
Costumed and Bare 


er of Zenda an attractive, well- 
mounted film, turned out with the 
love and light-hearted abandon that 
marks any MGM piece freed from 
the chore of boosting the Church, 
middle-class virtues or the American 
family. The castles are gigantic, the 
costumes dazzling, and the techni- 
color gives the effect of freezing each 
scene beneath a gigantic mold of 
gelatin. What makes this confection 
palatable is the overriding impres- 
sion that you are witnessing not so 
much a film as a tribute to an older, 
more innocent cinematic era, when 
mythical Central European _king- 
doms, with beautiful princesses and 
nimble heroes who placed duty and 
honor above all else, were enough to 
take you spinning down the roller- 
coaster into Dreamland, the years 
when Dracula and King Kong were 
the most fearful images the film- 
makers could place on the screen. 
Director and principals go about 
their business with a_ refreshing 
geniality that skirts perilously close 
to the farcical; in the coronation 
scene or the great ball, for example, 
you almost expect Harpo Marx to 
bound from behind a pillar and set 
out after the nearest blonde. 
Stewart Granger mugs and spoofs 
his way through the proceedings and 
frequently intones his lines like Jack 
Durant giving an imitation of Ron- 
ald Colman. Louis Calhern is effec- 
tive in a role he can probably play 
while grabbing a fast sandwich be- 
tween shooting Julius Caesar. James 
Mason is a somewhat desiccated Rup- 
ert of Hentzau, and does right well 
by this limber-footed Realpolitiker, 


though an unfortunate bit of costum. 
ing gives him the appearance of a 
chauffeur. 

As one who laps up even the worst 
of movie duels, I found the last ten 
minutes of saber-play better than 
anything since Captain Blood. Direct- 
or Richard Thorpe has avoided his 
excesses in Scaramouche, and man- 
ages to leave you with the feeling 
that there is something deadly serious 
in all the furniture-throwing and 
blade-clanging. 

The Thief struck me as the sort 
of exercise an earnest young grad- 
uate student working in film might 
attempt as the equivalent of a Mas- 
ter’s thesis. This is not to say that it 
lacks polish or skill: There are mo- 
ments in which the camera is so in- 
timate and acute you feel the lens 
must have been turned in on the 
hero’s cerebral cortex. Nevertheless, 
there is nothing in this flimsy story 
of a nuclear physicist turned traitor 
that is individual, creative or gen- 
uinely experimental. Location shoot- 
ing makes for streets that flash 
bizarre patches of reality, while light- 
ing and sets are taken as they are 
found, but these are mere derivatives 
of the fiction-cum-documentary form, 
which has by this time, I think, yield- 
ed up the very last bit of ore in its 
veins. 

Never before have cigarettes been 
used in such fashion as in this film, 
where they seem to take on a separ- 
ate existence. They are smoked, 
squashed, flipped, chewed, dangled, 
mangled and licked, and, after a 
while, you give up and stop watch- 
ing the actors. Next in importance is 
the telephone, photographed from 
every conceivable angle, and a tiny 
camera which I counted being dis- 
mantled at least nine times. I de- 
tected a distinct behaviorist bias 
here, linking characters to objects 
and external stimuli in such a way 
as to cut them down to microfilm 
size. You begin to feel genuine com- 
passion for Ray Milland, who, every 
time the telephone bell sounds, is 
forced to slaver at the mouth like 
Pavlov’s dog. 
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Takes Issue with Dallin 
On ‘Liberation’ Question 


One of the most successful Republican elec- 
toral slogans in the recent Presidential cam- 
paign was that of “liberation.” It brought 
General Eisenhower a large number of votes 
from citizens of Polish, Czech, Russian, Ger- 
man and Ukrainian origin. Taken by many as 
a pledge, it evoked many hopes. Will these 
hopes be realized? Or will disillusionment soon 
follow the enthusiasm aroused by Republican 
propaganda among these groups of voters? 

THe New LEADER opened its discussion of the 
“liberation vs. containment” issue with a very 
provocative article in which David J. Dallin 
sharply attacked the policy of “containment” 
[THe New Leaper, September 29]. The article, 
unfortunately, has two defects: Mr. Dallin (1) 
misinterprets the policy he criticizes, and (2) 
does not specify what the policy he advocates 
is to consist of. Mr. Dallin contends that “con- 
tainment meant no more than halting Soviet 
aggression,” and that “its framers failed to 
realize that, even if contained within its present 
limits, Stalin’s empire will remain a constant 
source of irritation and war danger.” As has 
been already shown by William Henry Cham- 
berlin [THe New Leaver, October 13], George 
Kennan, the “father” of the containment policy, 
was not as naive as Mr. Dallin represents him 
as having been. There can be no doubt that 
“Mr. X” clearly recognized “our stake in the 
breakup of Soviet power.” On the other hand, 
Mr. Dallin’s assertion that “containment meant 
no more than halting Soviet aggression” is in 
contradiction with a statement made recently by 
even such a prominent critic of the Truman 
Administration as Senator Alexander Wiley of 
Wisconsin, ranking Republican on the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee. According to 
Senator Wiley, the United States “has taken 
the offensive and started building up strength 
not only for ourselves but for our allies” (New 
York Herald Tribune, September 10). 

The containment policy, which—let us re- 
member—was a bipartisan policy, was, until 
quite recently, accepted by the overwhelming 
majority of American public opinion. It was 
attacked only by (1) the Communists and 
fellow-travelers, and (2) the extremists of the 
Republican Old Guard. The approach of the 
elections made it the object of an all-out 
Republican attack. It was suddenly discovered 
that, far from being a “curative and creative 
program” (John Foster Dulles, in the U. S. 
Senate, July 12, 1949), it had become a policy 
“condemning millions to despair, despotism and 
genocide” and “endangering our own safety” 
(the same John Foster Dulles, three years 
later). Mr. Dallin, who was not electioneering, 
did not go quite so far. He is ready to recog- 
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Tue New LEADER welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 


nize a certain value in the policy of contain- 
ment and only wants to “couple it with the 
liberation of the satellite countries.” 

There are two questions which have to be 
clarified in this connection: First of all, it is 
not clear why Mr. Dallin speaks only of libera- 
tion of the satellite countries. This was, ob- 
viously, also General Eisenhower’s idea when, 
in his speech before the American Legion on 
August 25, he declared: “We must tell the 
Soviets . . . that never shall we rest content 
until the tidal mud of aggressive Communism 
has receded within its own borders.” Is it not 
undeniable that “Stalin’s empire will remain 
a constant source of irritation and war danger” 
not only “if contained within its present limits” 
(as Mr. Dallin contends) but also if compelled 
to “recede within its own borders”? It is also 
unclear what General Eisenhower had in mind 
when he spoke of Communism’s “own borders.” 
Do these borders comprise only territories with 
a majority of Great Russians, in accordance 
with the hate-Russia propaganda of the Uk- 
rainian nationalists, or do they also include the 
Ukraine, White Russia, Georgia, etc.? 

The second question concerns the real con- 
tent of the policy of “liberation.” How can the 
United States liberate the peoples of the Iron 
Curtain countries? Both Mr. Dulles and the 
President-elect categorically exclude war. But 
if war is excluded, what methods, not yet used 
by the Government of the United States, have 
they in mind? Propaganda? Achievement of 
better standards of living in the countries of 
the free world, provoking comparisons unfavor- 
able to the dictators in the mind of the peoples 
behind the Iron Curtain? Attempts to establish 
direct contact with these people by using loop- 
holes in the Curtain (such as Berlin)? All this 
has already been done. It might be argued that 
it can be done better, but this would only mean 
that the execution of the present policy can be 
improved, and not that the policy itself should 
be abandoned. 

The only method of “liberation” recommended 
by Mr. Dallin is “pressure.” Mr. Dulles is 
more specific. If his suggestion of “using 
within the captive area the peoples’ love of 
freedom and independence” (on a radio pro- 
gram, September 11) is no less vague than Mr. 
Dallin’s “pressure,” he also mentions use of 
“passive resistance, non-cooperation, discontent, 
slow-downs and industrial sabotage” (speech in 
Buffalo, August 27). It would be preposterous 
to discuss these methods publicly, and I want 
to restrict myself to two remarks. It is obvious 
that passive resistance, non-cooperation and 
discontent can be provoked (as far as the action 
of the United States is concerned) only by 
propaganda. Thus, here again, Mr. Dulles re- 
turns to a method already used by the Adminis- 
tration. On the other hand, to proclaim that 
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The Senate investigation of 
the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions has been the subject of 
headlines and heated national 
discussion. Now THE New 
Leaver has published a 
ground - breaking, 16 - page 
special section on 


LATTIMORE 
AND THE IPR 


@ Did the Institute give 
space in its publications 
to more non-Communists 
than Communists, as the 
Institute now contends? 


@ During Lattimore’s edi- 
torship of Pacific Affairs, 
did his editorials and book 
reviews spread a consistent 
line? 


@ Does a close study of 
the Institute’s publications 
bear out the contention of 
the organization that they 
served the purpose of “un. 
biased”’ research? 


These are just a few of the 
questions answered conclu 
sively in this important 

cial section by PROFESSOR 
RICHARD L. WALKER of 
Yale University, Assistant 
Professor of Chinese History 
and Far Eastern scholar. 


Single copy — 15¢ 
10 copies 
or more — 10¢ 
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debating issues of the 
day with leading writers 
and public figures 
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WJZ — NEW YORK 
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On George Hamilton 
Combs’s “Spotlight 
New York.” 
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THE COMMUNIST GOSPEL 
OF PEACE 
According to Marx, Mao Tze. 
tung, Lenin and Stalin 
A devastating expose of Red 
aims and methods 
By Richard Deverall 
YMCA Kaikan, Kanda, 
Tokyo, Japan 
25¢ per copy; five for $1.00 
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industrial sabotage” should 
become methods of U. S. policy means only to 
give the Communist dictators a pretext for 
representing such acts as the work of foreign 
agents, for arousing national sentiment against 
the persons committing them (or falsely ac- 
cused of having committed them), and, in gen- 
eral, for new repression. It is really shocking 
to see the degree of irresponsibility attained by 
serious statesmen in electoral campaigns. 

A Bulgarian political exile, George M. Dimi- 
trov, who seems to interpret General Eisen- 
hower’s pledge of “liberation” as applying only 
to some of the satellite countries, has another 
plan [“We Can Free the Satellites Now,” THE 
New Leaper, November 10]. According to Mr. 
Dimitrov, the UN should, “on the basis of the 
UN Charter and the Bulgarian, Rumanian and 
Hungarian peace treaties [how about Poland 
and Czechoslovakia?—S.S.], demand that free 
elections be held in the satellite countries and 
that the Soviet Union withdraw peacefully 
behind its pre-1939 borders or face destruction 
in all-out war.” He is quite certain that the 
Soviet Union “will disgorge the satellites if 
challenged seriously.” Mr. Dimitrov is obvi- 
ously a great optimist. Unfortunately, his opti- 
mism rests on very shaky foundations: the 
words of “an official representative of a Com- 
munist government,” who told him in 1948 
that, “if presented with an ultimatum, the 
Soviet Union will retreat,” and his own study 
of Leninism, which led him to the conclusion 
that “the basic difference between it and Trot- 
skyism” is the unwillingness of the former “to 
take risks.” Since Mr. Dimitrov himself cher- 
ishes no illusions that his advice will be taken 
by responsible statesmen, his own willingness 
“to take risks” (or, rather, to invite others to 
take them) is not very dangerous. But his 
article is a good illustration of the enthusiastic 
hopes aroused among certain groups by Re- 
publican propaganda. 

If the word “containment” arouses a certain 
amount of impatience, it is up to semanticists 
to replace it with another. But it is difficult 
to see how we can abandon the policy of con- 
tainment, which has found its expression in 
NATO, the Marshall Plan, the Point Four 
program, and the Japanese and Pacific treaties, 
which has been implemented in Western Eu- 
rope, Greece, Turkey, Berlin, Yugoslavia, Korea 
and Indo-China, and which is the only policy 
accepted by our allies. No one, with the ex- 
ception of the Communists and their fellow- 
travelers, will reject the idea of liberation, 
which is implicit in the present policy of con- 
tainment. When this great concept is turned 
into a political slogan designed to catch votes, 
however, it becomes a bitter mockery. 

Kansas City, Mo. Pror. Samson SOLOVEITCHIK 
University of Kansas City 


Spivack Replies to Critics 
On ‘Why Stevenson Lost’ 

Paul Sann’s reply in THE New LEaper of 
December 1 to my article, “Why Stevenson 
Lost” [THe New Leaver, November 17], raises 
two points deliberately and two, I believe, un- 
wittingly. These are the first two: 

1. Mr. Sann now holds, as do many who felt 
during the campaign that Governor Stevenson 
was a sure winner, that Ike’s victory was fore- 
ordained. After 1948, I think it ought to be 
evident that there is no “sure thing” in politics. 
Of course, General Eisenhower was a strong 
candidate. That’s the reason that the GOP's 
Dewey wing favored his nomination. But he 
ran “scared,” despite his many advantages. On 
the other hand, Stevenson’s managers rarely 
gave any indication to the Democratic rank-and- 
file that it was they who really faced the 
uphill fight, despite the many handicaps Steven- 
son had to carry. The Democratic National 
Chairman even predicted that Stevenson would 
do better than FDR did in 1936, when he lost 
only two states! 

Any politica] strategist should know that you 
run a campaign one way when you're fighting 
with your back to the wall and quite another 
way when you're out front. That was a basic 
strategic error and also helps explain why there 
was so much surprise at the results. 

2. Mr. Sann holds that Senator Kefauver 
would have added nothing to the ticket. I don’t 
think it takes anything away from Stevenson’s 
sterling qualities to admit that the Tennessee 
Senator was also a man of sterling qualities. 
In covering politics, I have run into few men 
in public life who are as honest and judicious 
as Kefauver, yet who possess that “savvy” it 
takes to be a winner. 

When Mr. Sann says that Kefauver really 
accomplished nothing during his investigation, 
he is applying “perfectionist” standards. Look 
at the record, because the results speak for 
themselves: Kefauver’s investigation knocked 
over Frank Costello and landed him in jail, a 
feat that district attorneys from Dewey to 
Manhattan’s Frank Hogan had been unable to 
accomplish. It broke the power of Grim Jim 
Moran, O’Dwyer’s sinister ally in New York 
politics. He’s now in jail, too. It also inter- 
rupted the career of one of New York’s princi- 
pal numbers racketeers, Louis Weber. He’s also 
in jail. Even more important, it exposed the 
phoniness of the “Honorable” William O’Dwyer 
himself and his “reform” administration, which 
had bamboozled so many well-meaning New 
Yorkers for five years. 

All these things were accompished in exactly 
one week of public hearings at very little cost 
to the taxpayers. Television deserves much of 
the credit and, I think, no scorn by calling it 
a “road show.” What other recent investigation 
has done as well? Or more scrupulously pro- 
tected the rights of its witnesses? 

The Kefauver committee gave courage to 
other Congressional committees. It also resulted 
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in the creation of nearly a dozen local citizens’ 
anti-crime committees and forced Governor 
Dewey, who had long since forgotten his early 
beginnings as a racket-buster, to create the 
New York Crime Commission. Does anyone 
really believe the corrupt Democratic bosses 
opposed Kefauver because he was ineffective? 
Or too effective? 

These are the points that Mr. 
unwittingly: 

1. That Kefauver was really just a hill-billy 
from Tennessee who couldn’t hold a candle to 
a polished campaigner like Stevenson. That’s 
a bad mistake that many New York City 
sophisticates often make. Most of the people 
of this country, and even of New York State, 
live outside the borders of the five boroughs. 
They identify themselves with public figures 
who speak simply and forthrightly, even though 
they may be rough-hewn. 
manner, 


Sann raises 


In background and 
Kefauver was much closer to Abe 
Lincoln of Illinois than that state’s brilliant 
Governor, who often resembled Hamlet, intel- 
lectually torn and unsure of himself. 

2. That the only way to answer Ike’s banal- 
ities was with more banalities. “The words 
wouldn’t come out of his mouth,” Mr. 
wrote of Stevenson. 
required at all. 
ability 


Sann 
But that isn’t what was 
What Stevenson lacked was the 
to destroy the banalities with sharp, 
hard blows that would have exposed them for 
what they were. I repeat the example I cited 
If Stevenson, when Ike dramati- 
cally announced “I shall go to Korea,” had 
said promptly that “I shall send Ike to Korea,” 
the pins would have been knocked from under 
Ike’s big gesture. 


in my piece. 


I have no desire to prolong the agony of the 
campaign, but there is some value in discussing 
Stevenson’s if liberals, laborites and 
independent voters will keep them in mind for 
future campaigns. 
Lynbrook, N. Y. 
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Praises ‘New Leader’ Stand 
For ‘Justice and Right’ 


Please continue to send me my weekly copy. 
I shall always be a subscriber. Over the years, 
I have found your policy and principles in the 
high range of interpreting world issues by the 
light of justice and right. I shall look forward 
to the cultural values that I know will continue 
to be the basis of New LEApER articles. 

I pray continuing blessings on your great 
work, 
Nazareth, Mich. Sister M. Barpara McCartuy 
Professor of Political Science 


Nazareth College 


Britisn Laborite Praises 
‘Great Cause’ We Champion 


Many thanks for your gesture in sending THE 
New LeEapER to us—I presume, solely to further 
the great cause for which you stand. 

St. Albans, England Ertc DUMPLETON 
St. Albans City Labor Party 
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“THE IRON MISTRESS” 


ALAN LADD 


PLUS 
“TARGET HONG KONG" 
RICHARD DENNING 





[LATE SHOW TONIGHT! | 


YUL BRYNNER 


RODGERS « HAMMERSTEIN'S 


The King and I 


A New Musical Play 
with CONSTANCE CARPENTER 
ST. JAMES THEATRE, West 44 St. 


Evenings at 8:25: $7.20 to 1.80. Matinees 
Wednesday & Saturday at 2:25: $4.20 to 1.80. 


MONDAY EVES. ONLY: CURTAIN AT 7 SHARP 





Pulitzer Prize & Critics’ Award Musical Play 


MARTHA WRIGHT 
GEORGE BRITTON 


South Pacific 


with MYRON WILLIAM Ait 
McCORMICK ° TABSERT 
ond JUANI A HALL 


MAJESTIC THEATRE, West 44 St. 
Eves. at 8:30: $6.00 to 1'80. Wed. Mat. at 
2:30: $3.60 to 1.20. Sat. Mat. $4.20 to 1.20. 


MONDAY EVES. ONLY: CURTAIN AT 7 SHARP 





THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fraternal 
organizations 
when planning theater parties 
te do so through Bernard Fein- 
mam, Manager of THe New 
Laaper Theatrical Department. 
Phone ALgonquin 5-884. Tuer 
New Leaver Theatrical Depart- 
ment, 7 East 15th St., N.Y.C. 


are requested 














READ 


Questions fer Communists 
by Stephen Naft 


Completely new and 
revised third edition 


When Questions for Com- 
munists was first published, 
it became immediately ap- 
parent that an_ important 
new weapon. had _ been 
found to combat Commu- 
nist propaganda. Since 
then, two large printings 
have been sold out, and a 
third edition is fast being 
exhausted. Completely new 
and revised, this ingenious 
pamphlet is a “must” if 
you want to understand— 
or want your friends to 
understand — the machina- 
tions of the Kremlin, and 
its complete disregard for 
truth, freedom and peace. 

If you are tired of hear- 
ing Communists and fellow- 
travelers shooting off their 
mouths, this pamphlet is 
just the thing to help you 
cut short their blather. It’s 
dynamite! 


25c per copy 
3 for 50c 











THE NEw LEADER 
Annual Theater Benefit 


Maurice Evans in 


DIAL M FOR MURDER 


with 


Gusti Huber 
John Williams 


Richard Derr 
Anthony Dawson 


Wednesday Evening, December 17, at the Plymouth 


Theater 


For tickets, contact: 


Tue New Leaver Theater Committee, 
7 East 15th St., New York 3, N. Y. 
Bessye K. Blaufarb, Irene Josephson 


Co-Chairmen 
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EDITORIAL 
Eisenhower's Team 


THE PRESIDENT-ELECT has completed the selection of 
the leading members of his administration in record 
time. With a “shadow government” already operating 
with one foot in the White House (the other being in 
Eisenhower's Commodore Hotel headquarters) , the coun- 
try is assured of as smooth a transfer of power to the 
Republican party on January 20 as can be effectuated 
under our system of government. While it is too early to 
foresee the kind of government the General will give us. 
his appointments make possible a tentative evaluation. 

The very first thing to note is that Eisenhower has 
not confirmed the worst fear of his critics, namely, that 
he would become a captive of Senator Taft. His Cabinet 
is, on the whole, neither pro- nor anti-Taft, but rather an 
expression of Eisenhower’s own tendency to try to bal- 
ance contending forces. Thus it appears to be, as James 
Reston aptly said, “liberal in foreign policy and con- 
servative in domestic policy’—which just about de- 
scribes the position of the President-elect himself. 

With John Foster Dulles at State—supported by 
Henry Cabot Lodge at the UN and Harold E. Stassen at 
Mutual Security—we are assured that present foreign 
policy will be continued with some modification here and 
there. Dulles’s reaffirmation, soon after his nomination, 
of his earnest desire to reinstitute bipartisanship, and his 
personal experience and detailed study of the problem 
(see his War and Peace), enhance the possibility that 
we shall again have a bipartisan foreign policy. Dulles’s 
long training in foreign affairs and his numerous writ- 
ings and speeches thereon would also seem to presage 
a much-needed shakeup in the State Department, and the 
injection of more boldness and foresight into the conduct 
of our foreign policy. Lodge’s appointment to the UN 
guarantees U.S. support of that body; it also affords him 
schooling for perhaps a higher foreign assignment. The 
mercurial Stassen is a quantity still to be defined. 

As many have observed of Eisenhower’s remaining ap- 
pointments, they guarantee that business will have a 
“voice” in Washington; the question is whether it will be 
the only voice. We assume that Eisenhower has named 
capable men in Charles E. Wilson for Defense, Herbert 
Brownell for Justice, George M. Humphrey for Treasury. 
Arthur E. Summerfield for Post Office, Douglas McKay 
for Interior, Ezra T. Benson for Agriculture, and Sinclair 
Weeks for Commerce, but these are also men whose back- 





grounds reveal strong predilections for one segment of 
the community. None other than Paul Hoffman, taking 
cognizance of this fact, warned that business must govern 
in the interests of the whole people. We had hoped that 
the President-elect might have exhibited more catholic 
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preferences—surely Oveta Culp Hobby, as one example, 
was not the only possible Federal Security Administrator. 

We reserve special comment for the sole trade-union 
appointee, Martin P. Durkin, as Secretary of Labor. His 
was a happy selection indeed, for Durkin is not only an 
effective and respected labor leader (he is President of 
the Plumbers Union) but a man with long experience in 
similar posts on the state level. An Irishman, a Catholic, 
and a Stevenson Democrat, Durkin’s appointment will 
appeal to members of these groups as well as of labor. 

While neither pro- nor anti-Taft, the composition of 
the new administration represents a shift away from the 
Senator as the center of Republican power. Taft’s influ- 
ence in Congress may increase as a result of his party’s 
November victory, but the moderate wing of the GOP 
will rule in the White House. In addition to Dulles, 
Brownell, Lodge and Stassen, there are Sherman Adams 
as “Assistant President,” Arthur H. Vandenberg Jr. as 
Presidential Secretary, Gabriel Hauge as administrative 
assistant and James C. Hagerty as Press Secretary—all 
strong pre-convention Eisenhower men. Conceivably, 
Washington could become the stage for a renewal of 
struggle between the two wings facing each other from 
Capitol Hill and Pennsylvania Avenue; it will require 
all of the General’s much-vaunted talents as a mediator 
to prevent such a struggle and to establish that harmony 
between the legislative and executive branches for which 
the people expressed their desire. 


The Seoul Plan 


THE INDIAN RESOLUTION on Korea has been passed in 
amended form by the UN Assembly’s Political and Secur- 
ity Committee, and will soon be approved by the As- 
sembly itself. The amended resolution confirms our fears 
regarding the original one. 

True, it “affirms that force shall not be used against 
prisoners of war to prevent or effect their return to their 
homelands.” But—and this is the point—the entire res- 
olution is predicated on the assumption that all POWs 
in our hands must eventually be repatriated and that they 
have no other choice. Nowhere does the resolution inti- 
mate that POWs have the right to refuse to go “home” 
—refuse, that is, to return to slavery or death under 
Communism. Since it will be the task of the repatriation 
commission (two of whose four members will be Commu- 
nist) to see that “voluntary” repatriation is carried out, 
this means that the commission will have discharged its 
duties only when the last POW has been turned over to 
the Reds. In short, as South Korean Ambassador You 
Chan Yang declared, “This resolution underwrites the 
forced return of thousands of prisoners.” (See page 11.) 

The role of the U.S. in the debate over the resolution, 
and in finally voting for it, was opportunistic and hypo- 
critical. The U.S. Delegation knew that the resolution 
contradicted the principle that POWs should be permitted 
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to choose between Communism and freedom—a principle 
frequently enunciated by the highest U.S. officials; that 
is borne out by its original opposition to the resolution. 
But it reversed itself under the combined pressure of 
Britain and India (behind which lay the fear of “an- 
tagonizing” the Asian-Arab bloc), and, after Vishinsky’s 
outburst against the proposal, in the certain knowledge 
that there was nothing to lose since Communist opposi- 
tion would render the resolution inoperative. In the end, 
nothing will be gained from thus compromising with 
principle: It is doubtful that India has been moved one 
jota away from neutralism, but it is certain that we have 
disillusioned countless numbers who hailed us as cham- 
pions of the Korean POWs. 

Fortunately, something can be salvaged from this sorry 
situation. Before and during the debate on the Indian 
proposal, short shrift was given to a major element in- 
volved: South Korea. We have learned from the South 
Korean Ambassador to the U.S. that India never consult- 
ed South Korea at any stage in the drafting or submit- 
ting of her proposal, although she did sound out the at- 
titude of the aggressor, Red China. Notwithstanding 
this cavalier treatment, Seoul has now come up with a 
proposal of its own that is both practical and prin- 
cipled. In November, the UN Command in Korea released 
the last 11,000 of an aggregate of 38,000 civilian in- 
ternees whom it had screened and found to be non-Com- 
munists. Seoul suggests that this be followed by the re- 
lease of 33,862 military prisoners, all of Korean origin, 
who have likewise been thoroughly screened. We strongly 
urge that this be done, on the following grounds: 

1. There is no earthly reason why POWs of Korean 
ancestry, to whom Seoul is willing to grant full citizen- 
ship, should suffer a moment longer in POW compounds, 

2. There is nothing in the Geneva Convention that dic- 
tates holding these 33,862 prisoners captive indefinitely. 

3. The release of the 33,862 would react upon the 
world as a psychological bombshell of immense value to 
the free nations. By putting into practice its oft-repeated 
promise not to forcibly repatriate POWs, the UN would 
become in fact as well as in name the champion of all 
who are enslaved by Communism throughout the world. 
The Kremlin, in that event, would probably take fright 
and reverse its present stubborn opposition to a Korean 
truce. Moscow, it must be remembered, opposes a truce 
because it still thinks it can recover all the POWs in 
our hands; once the UN has demonstrated that this can- 
not be, Moscow will have no alternative but to sign an 
armistice in order to salvage as many POWs as it can. 

4. Finally, and not least, the 33,862 would add much- 
needed manpower to the UN in Korea, since they could 
be used for all sorts of tasks on the home front—if not 
on the military front—and thus reduce the burden be- 
ing borne chiefly by South Korea and the U.S. 

We believe that the Seoul plan can be effectuated by 
the UN Command, if not by the UN Assembly. 
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Huntington Cairns’s THE LIMITS OF 
ART is an anthology unique in the history 
of literature. It is indeed more than an an- 
thology—it is the best of mankind’s liter- 
ary creativity, our heritage of some 3,000 
years of poetry and prose. Here, in a hand- 
some volume of over 1,400 pages, you will 
find the greatest passages from the writings 
of more than 250 authors—from Homer, 
Plato and Catullus to Valéry, Joyce and 
Eliot. 


: What noted critics say about THE LIMITS 
: OF ART: 


“What Mr. Cairns has done is to assemble, 
in one beautifully printed enormous vol- 
ume, those selections, from most of the 
literatures of Europe, which competent 
critics have pronounced the very finest of 
their kind, embodying a perfection beyond 


i which art cannot go.” 


—CLIFTON FADIMAN 


: “This anthology is the most original ever 
; printed, and in many ways the most useful. 
i It is admirably executed and is a very 
: valuable work.” 


—H. L. MENCKEN 


“It is the first radically new idea for an 
‘ anthology in the last 100 years; in scope, 


variety, method and excellence, it 1 
unique.” 


—ALLEN TATE 


“Incomparably the finest anthology to ap- 
pear in our time, if not the best ever 
compiled . . . a book which no lover of 
literature should be without.” 


—J. DONALD ADAMS 
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